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New Books Make Spelling Fun 


YOAKAM and DAW 
MY SPELLING 


Attractive books with a basic list of words presented in interesting 
story settings. Words are presented in these meaningful settings 
at a place and time when they are most likely to be useful and 
significant to the pupil. An excellent review program clinches 
spelling. 

Book for:— 

GRADE 2 GRADE 3 GRADE 4 GRADE 5 
GRADE 6 GRADE 7 GRADE 8 





Write for more information. 


BY GINN AND COMPANY ®%, 


BONDS 199 East Gay St., Columbus 16 BONDS 
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Editorial Comment .. . 


Our University 


A GREAT University is the pride of a 

state. It represents the ultimate in 
the state’s aspiration for the culture of 
its youth. It measures the state’s effort 
to create a design for leadership. Every 
youth in the Commonwealth can look to 
it as an attainable goal in his formal 
training for enlightened citizenship. 
Every teacher in the state may direct her 
pupils in the pathway that leads to this 
one shining beacon that sends its light 
far down the ways that lead to oppor- 
tunity. Every parent can know that here 
is one institution where his sons and 
daughters can receive the heritage of 
privilege vouchsafed to them out of the 
past by those who envisioned a great 
future for the state. 

Kentucky has such a University. It 
was created by men who had vision. 
Through the years it has been buffeted by 
wars, depressions, politicians, demagogs, 
bigots, and ignoramuses. It has survived 
the impact of all these, has performed 
its rightful function, provided leadership 
in many fields and stands unsullied today 
as the cap-sheaf of our public educa- 
tional system. 


In the four score years of its existence 


six men have stood at the helm to guide 
its course and guard its destiny. These 
have been great men endowed with great 
qualities. They have been sun-crowned 
men who were unafraid and who dared 
to stand up for what they believed to be 
right whenever a challenge was drawn. 


Our University has met the crucial 
trials of war-times by doing its part in 
every phase of the nation’s defense. Its 
faculty members have been loaned to 
their country, its laboratories have been 
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at the disposal of the war-effort, its class- 
rooms have been open to the training of 
men and women: for service at home and 
abroad, and its spirit has been dedicated 
to the defense of our cherished American 
ideals. All over the world former stu- 
dents and graduates of the University are 
fighting for the hopes of democracy. 
Over six thousand of them are out there 
somewhere. One hundred twenty-eight 


of them will never again see the campus. . 


They have joined the bivouac of the dead. 

No college of the University has closed 
during the war. 3174 men have been 
trained for engineers, 2035 for soldiers 
and officers, 306 men have been given 
special training for engineers, and the 
research laboratories have been busy un- 
ravelling the mysteries of oil, coal, gas, 
and other Kentucky resources. 

In its effort to assist in the great task 
of providing teachers for the schools of 
the state, the University has provided 
workshop experience for 1617 teachers 
during the emergency. 

Now comes, in the midst of a period 
when the world is at war, another attack 
on our University and its management. 
In this attack it is alleged that the ad- 
ministration has violated the law. Let 
us explore this suggestion. The admin- 
istration of the affairs of the State Uni- 
versity, like other higher institutions of 
the State, is vested in a board of trus- 
tees created by law. The executive 
officer is selected by the board and is 
designated as the President of the Uni- 
versity. In the case of the University 
of Kentucky the Board some years ago 
selected for that office a man who holds 
the highest professional qualifications, 
enjoys a national reputation as a leader. 
is a skilled executive and a successful 
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Christmas 


Once more on Time’s eternal testing ground comes 
round that season when the heart of the world is aglow, 
and we hear again, more loud and deep, the bells of eter- 
nity as they ring from the towers of time on the battlements 
of heaven and wide across the night their signals sing: 
“God is not dead.” 

Sorrow and tragedy stalk*the world but out of the grim 
realities of conflict on the earth and in the sky, there comes 
the echo of that same voice that has been speaking 
through the ages to men of every race and creed and color: 
“Peace on Earth; Good Will to Men.” Over the din of bat- 
tle we shall hear that voice again. Over the mountains 
and across the seas and under star-lit skies these words of 
hope and promise will bring cheer into lonely homes, and 
battle camps, and hospitals, where faith has dimmed. And 
though we may stand darkly on unknown shores of worlds 
unexplored, we still shall smile. And though our feet have 
strayed, not knowing, over uncharted ways, we still shall 
hear the voice of invisible hosts, urging us on. And in the 
glow of promise the barriers of earth will fall and new light 
will stream in upon us from some upper field where 
myriads of souls whose lips have been sealed for ages will 
flash their messages far across the stretches of time, and 
we ‘shall stand in eternity, between reminiscence and 
prophecy, at Christmas Time! 

And we shall know that nothing has perished, and that 
the earliest song that thrilled the silence of the first Christ- 
mas still carols somewhere on some distant sea or sky or 


‘shore. 


And we shall know there is no death, but daybreak that 
comes out of the dark, and that the glow of vanished star- 
beams and olden skies still shines in immortal Christmas 


Time. 
W. P. King. 
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IF and AND 


If Christmas bells 
Ring loud and clear 
And still proclaim 
That Christ was here 
And walked with grace 
Among the men 

W hose discontent 
Gave cause for war 

In ages gone, 

You may be sure 

He is that Christ 
Whose voice spoke out 
On Calvary 

And said: “forgive, 
For they know not 

The things they do.” 
And that same voice 
Speaks down the years 
To men in war 

And men in peace 


. And bids them love 


Instead of hate, 
And bids them shun 
Impending fate, 
And shape their lives 
In glad content 

To meet the plans 
Of Him who sent 
His son to pay 

The price for us 

To know the way 

To live and love 
And love and live 
E-ter-nal-ly. 


eS 


»business man, and is honored and re- 


spected by the teachers of Kentucky as 
few men have been. Any suggestion that 
he would deliberately violate the law in 
the course of his duties falls of its own 
weight. 

As to the Board of Trustees, they are 
able and distinguished men, many of 
them skilled’ and experienced practi- 
tioners of the law. Only a sinister pur- 
pose could underlie any suggestion that 
these men would overlook a statute that 
would be obvious to a novice. 

For some mysterious reason the critics 
of the University desire the dismissal of 
certain members of the University staff. 
The cause for this sudden and “profes- 
sional” zeal is not made manifest, but 
it bears the distinct earmarks of an indi- 
vidual who has failed to get something 
which he very much wanted at the hands 
of the University. Whatever the merits 
of the case might be, one thing stands 
out clear and plain, and that is that if 
there ever comes a time when a dis- 
gruntled applicant for some favor can file 
charges against any teacher, superin- 
tendent, dean, or college president, and 
use such charges as a basis for dismissal, 
the system of free education in America 
is doomed. No position in education will 
be secure. Every teacher will be subject 
to the whims of selfishness, and the am- 
bitions of fine young women and men to 
prepare to be teachers will dissolve like 
the snow under a vernal sun. 


There are ethical, legal, and gentle- 
manly ways to handle any conceivable 
problem that might arise between the 
University and its public. Well inten- 
tioned citizens will and do employ such 
means when necessary. 


Those who use other means — means 
which bring the institution into unfavor- 
able light for persons who do not know 
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the circumstances, obviously and de- 
liberately intend to injure the University 
or its staff, or both. 

No right-thinking citizen can condone 
innuendo and threats on the part of de- 
tractors of the state’s leading institution. 
The thousands of friends and alumni of 
the University resent attempts to impeach 
the integrity of its president. A life-time 
of devoted and intelligent service to the 
state has won for him the accolade of his 
profession. His business and_profes- 


sional integrity defy the attacks of those 
who by threat and dark dealing would 
cast a shadow upon an unimpeachable 
character. The organized profession of 
teachers in Kentucky stand squarely be- 
side one of their greatest leaders. They 
are determined that the escutcheon of 
honor of our great University shall be 
unblemished, and that its ever-widening 
circle of influence shall be a guarantee 
of the culture and the integrity of the 
generations yet to come. 





Building an Education to Meet the 
Challenge of the Southern Region 


HE CHALLENGE OF the Southern Re- 

gion can be met by education, an edu- 
cation which can be built by the people 
of the Region within the next decade. 
This is the theme of Part Two of the forth- 
coming bulletin of the Southern States 
Work Conference on School Administra- 
tive Problems, which will be titled Build- 
ing a Better Southern Region Through 
Education. 

That the education which is needed 
must be built, and not handed down in 
one perfect pattern, is a significant point 
of departure for every educator and 
every citizen in the South. Realization 
of this fact should add a deeper meaning 
to the labor of every school teacher, a 
greater import to the planning of every 
school faculty, an increased vigor to the 
activity of every lay group, a more pow- 
erful impetus to state and regional lead- 
ership and research. No Utopian post- 
war educational perfection is going to 
dawn suddenly upon the people of the 
Southern Region. Beginning with what 
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By L. D. Haskew 
Coordinator for Teacher Education, 
Emory University, Georgia 


we have now, slow and careful building 
must take place day by day and year by 
year if the challenge of opportunity is to 
be met. 

The key to building a better education 
is the local community. People live and 
die in communities. Babies are born 
there; marriages take place there; di- 
vorces occur there. Most of the things 
which matter to people take place in the 
communities in which they live. Eco- 
nomic conditions have regional or na- 
tional roots, but people starve in their 
home communities. Laws are made by 
Congressmen, but Congressmen are made 
by communities. Nations wage war, but 
soldiers are recruited from the homes 
which.exist in communities. “Ten Thou- 
sand Killed” is an arresting statistic, but 
the War Department telegram delivered 
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to the house next door is the major trag- 
edy. 
Education takes place in communities. 
In fact, almost all education takes place 
within the home community, and it is this 
education which, for the most part, must 
meet the challenge of the Southern Re- 
gion. This point of view does not be- 
little the value of education which takes 
place outside the local community; it 
merely faces practically the means for 
building a really functional education in 
the South. When better education is 
built, communities will build it. 

The school is only one aspect of the 
educational activity of the community. 
Attitudes toward the land are taught by 
the fertilizer dealer as surely as by the 
Agriculture teacher. Adjustment to other 
people takes place as readily in the 
corner drug store as in the high school 
home room period. The all-day singing 
develops music appreciation as inevita- 
bly as does the public school music teach- 
er. Snobbishness is taught as quickly 
from the attitudes on Silk-Stocking Hill 
as is unselfishness from the attitudes in 
the first grade classroom. In short, the 
total community educates. 

It follows inevitably that the building 
of a better education is an all-community 
job. Much of the building will be done 
in the school, and much of the leadership 
will come from the school, but the school 
will be acting as an integral part of a 
larger whole—the educating community. 
It will be more concerned with the out- 
comes of total education than with its own 
rights and prerogatives. It will expect 
and demand that the community assume 
its rightful place and perform its ines- 
capable responsibility; it will not hide its 
head in the sand by taking on responsi- 
bility just because no one else is _per- 
forming them. 

The school within the community will 
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have a clear conception of its role in 


building a better education. First, it 
will seek to lead the total community to a 
realization of the sort of job which needs 
to be done. Second, it will deliberately 
set about the fostering of community ac- 
tion to do the job, seeking to cooperate 
rather than lead. Third, it will help the 
community planning groups in defining 
the educational responsibilities of the 
school. Fourth, it will seek to build a 
better program for performing its re- 
sponsibilities, relying upon cooperative 
planning and cooperative action. Fifth, 
it will employ to the fullest the life of the 
community in achieving the objectives 
which have been set for its work with chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. 

The school within the community will 
employ effective techniques in building 
a curriculum, planning teaching pro- 
cedures, and utilizing materials which 
will meet the challenge of the region. 
Nebulous talk about cooperative action 
will be succeeded by concrete ways and 
means of making cooperation actually 
work. Much is now known about those 
ways, and the techniques and skills which 
are needed can be developed. There is 
a growing body of evidence that the demo- 
cratic way is the efficient way, and def- 
inite help can be extended to those who 
set out upon the task of producing a bet- 
ter school program through cooperative 
planning and joint action. 

The school within the community will 
become effective through the utilization 
of leadership. It will realize the leader- 
ship potentialities of all its personnel, 
and will seek to develop both an atmos- 
phere and a mode of operation in which 
democratic leadership can function. It 
will have constituted leaders who are 
skilled in the techniques of evoking lead- 
ership in others; it will count upon its 
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personnel to furnish leadership in par- 
ticular situations. It will be rigorous in 
its demands upon those who hold posi- 
tions which have leadership titles, expect- 
ing much and refusing to accept empty 
pretensions. It will also be rigorous in 
its demands upon faculty and students, 
assuming that they too have definite lead- 
ership functions. It will assist in build- 
ing up state and regional agencies for 
leadership, and it will use those agencies 
intelligently and constantly. 


The school in the community will re- 
volve around the teacher and the pupils 
with whom that teacher has contact. It 
will realize that all the appurtenances of 
school programs—administration, busi- 
ness management, school buildings, su- 
pervision, and so on—exist for only one 
major purpose. That purpose is to make 
it possible for a good teacher and her 
pupils to get together under conditions 
such that maximum learning can take 
place. Teachers will get better and bet- 
ter. The foolish compromise of turning 
school education over to well-meaning 
individuals who are inadequately pre- 
pared for their jobs will be stopped. 
Some brave administrators will refuse to 
exploit the South’s greatest resource just 
so the doors of a schoolhouse may remain 
open. The public will be educated to ex- 
pect and demand that teachers be com- 
petent when they enter the profession, 
and that they remain competent. 


The school in the community will be 
the unit out of which grows state and 


_ regional cooperation for the solution of 


the problems of the South, and it will also 
be the heir of the results of such coopera- 
tion. It will seek avidly the opportunity 
to pool its resources with those of others. 
It will help build strong State Depart- 
ments of Education, strong State Educa> 
tion Associations, strong regional re- 
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Margaret Lingenfelser, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. Recently elected 
President of the Central Kentucky Education 


Association. 





search and service agencies. It will use 
the agencies it has helped to build, at last 
providing the one effective way for 
knowledge to reach people where they 
are. 
A better Southern Region can be built 
by education. Most of that education will 
be supplied by the local community, act- 
ing as a whole. To supply that educa- 
tion, the community will set about build- 
ing upon what it has. A crucial factor in 
building a better total education is the 
program of the school in the community. 
That program can be built, and will be 
built, by utilizing the techniques and pro- 
cedures we now know to be sound. 
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State Aid For Education By States 


HE TABLE PRESENTED herewith was 

prepared from data furnished by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The state per 
capita were arrived at by dividing the 
total state appropriations for education 
at the elementary and secondary levels 
for 1941-42 in each state by the popula- 
tion, age 5 to 17 years inclusive, as esti- 
mated in 1942 for such state. It should 
be kept in mind that state appropriations 
for education are not actually distrib- 
uted on a per capita basis within the vari- 
ous states. This table was prepared to 
show, on a comparable per capita basis, 
the financial support given to elementary 


and secondary education by the Legisla- 
tures of the different states. 

It will be observed from a study of this 
table that. Kentucky ranks 29th among 
the 48 states. Of the 14 states generally 
classified as the southern group, only 
Tennessee, with a per capita of $14.00, 
and Mississippi, with a per capita of 
$9.56, appropriate less money for edu- 
cation on this basis than Kentucky with 
a per capita of $14.01. On the other 
hand, the state of Missouri provides a per 
capita of $23.20; Louisiana, $28.24; 
North Carolina, $28.72 and Florida, 
$30.49. 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR EDUCATION REDUCED TO PER CAPITA 
BASIS, PERSONS AGE 


5 to 17 Years INcLusiveE, 1941-42 
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A Boon to Rural Education 


URAL AMERICA OFFERS a natural en- 
vironment for the development of 
an abundant life. Living close to nature 
makes for genuineness, resourcefulness, 
and ruggedness of character. There is 
much to be said for rural America as a 
place to live in as well as a place to make 
a living in. But unfortunately the beau- 
tiful, the true, and the good in rural life 
are often overclouded by poverty, and by 
poor and inadequate educational, recrea- 
tional, and health facilities. 


This article is concerned with those 
clouds created by inadequate educational 
opportunities for rural boys and girls. 
There are several problems that must be 
solved before the rural child or youth will 
have educational opportunities anything 
like those of his city cousin. This situa- 
tion exists in the face of the fact that 
rural America abounds in potential edu- 
cational opportunities. 

One problem will have to be solved 
before there can be more educational ad- 
vantages in the country—that of securing 
adequate revenue to support the type of 
educational system rural America needs. 


The writer wishes, however, to direct the - 


thoughts of the reader to another problem 
that is a by-product of the financial ques- 
tion. It is the problem of securing com- 
petent teachers for rural schools. 

Of course, the matter of obtaining good 
teachers would be largely settled if sal- 
aries were high enough to be attractive; 
that is, if they compared more favorably 
with the salaries paid in urban schools. 
There is, however, another obstacle to 
be overcome if the rural school is to be 
provided with more constructive and able 
teachers, and that is the general undesir- 


By I. D. WEExks, 
National Chairman, 
Committee on Rural Service 


ability of the whole rural teaching situa- 
tion. Satisfactory living quarters for 
teachers are greatly needed in many rural 
communities. The equipment and physi- 
cal facilities of most schools must be im- 
proved, and school premises should be 
made more attractive. 

The entire educational profession must 
become aware of the importance of rural 
teaching and must emphasize it. Edu- 
cators are all too likely to assume an in- 
different or defeatist attitude toward 
rural teaching—an attitude shared to 
some extent by laymen but largely by the 
school teachers themselves. 

With the foregoing as a statement of 
the problem, the question of its best solu- 
tion now arises. It is at this point that 
the need for intelligent and cooperative 
effort on the part of rural communities 
is apparent. A united, solidified com- 
munity does not just happen; it comes 
about only after years of the right kind of 
leadership. Many communities have po- 
tential leadership that lies dormant be- 
cause no opportunities have been af- 
forded for its development and use. 


It is here that the rural parent-teacher 
association can make a significant contri- 
bution—if that association is properly or- 
ganized and given reasonably good lead- 
ership. It can accomplish much in help- 
ing rural people to solve their educational 
problems. To be sure, if the money just 
does not exist in the community they may 
not be able to get sufficient revenue with 
which to operate a good school. How- 
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ever, a great deal will be gained by: co- 
operative effort in providing the best 
school that the community can afford. 


A well-organized, properly functioning 
rural parent-teacher association can raise 
the educational standards of its commu- 


nity by: 
1. Devoting parts of several programs 


each year to a discussion of perti- 
nent educational problems. 


2. Insisting that reasonable salaries be 
paid to the local teachers. 


3. Creating an interest in school activi- 
ties through programs, visiting 
days, and such projects as the beau- 
tification of school grounds, , the 
decorating of the schoolhouse, and 
so on. 


4. Giving wholehearted support to 
teachers and striving to retain the 
good ones. 


Schools reflect the educational atti- 
tudes of the people who support them. 
All other things being equal, the degree 
to which a parent-teacher association can 
educate its patrons to want better schools, 


to uai degree will the schools be im- 
proved. 

As has been previously mentioned, 
there is a point beyond which a commu- 
nity cannot progress because of lack of 
money. But the parent-teacher associa- 
tion has demonstrated over and over 
again that it can be exceedingly helpful 
in arousing interest in favor of more 
sound and adequate financial school sup- 
port. 

There are two possible ways of raising 
educational standards in rural America. 
The first is to obtain assistance from a 
source outside the local community; this 
source may be either the state or the Fed- 
eral government or both. The other is 
for the communities themselves to strive 
toward and ultimately to demand better 
schools. In a democracy the people 
should determine how much educational 
support and service they wish to have per- 
formed by their state and Federal gov- 
ernments. The parent-teacher association 
can be a powerful instrument for good in 
developing constructive public opinion on 
this and other educational questions that 
must be answered before there can be bet- 
ter schools in rural America. 





Protecting Our Profession 


A GOOD PLAN FOR bringing a teacher’s 
code of ethics to life was described 
at a recent meeting of the N.E.A. Com- 
mission on Professional Ethics. ; 

.Kentucky has such a splendid Code 
that the teachers.of the Bluegrass State 
may be interested in hearing the details 
of the plan. This is what was done: 

In a series of faculty meetings one up- 
and-coming group of teachers studied 
each of the items in. their State Code of 
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~ By Lituian Gray 
Member of the National Education Associa- 
tion’s Commission on Professional Ethics, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 
& 


ethics, drawing from their experience to 
clarify and interpret and share ways of 
living up to the Code. For instance one 
teacher told about a colleague of hers 
who, after getting a transfer pupil from 
another system, always makes it a point 
to see the parents within a week or two 
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and let them know of at least one nice 
thing their child brought with him from 
his previous school. 

“Three cheers for her!’’ will be the re- 
action of any thinking member of our 
profession who will immediately see how 
much good will that particular teacher is 
spreading by her highminded, profession- 
al attitude. If we’d all act as public re- 
lations counsels for each other and pre- 
sent a harmonious, friendly, united front, 
we'd have less trouble with unsympa- 
thetic attitudes toward teachers on the 
part of the layman. Surely, if the people 
within a profession are lacking in respect 
for each other’s work, it is asking pretty 
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much to expect people outside the pro- 
fession to feel it. 

Do we want the public on our side? 
Do we need their support? Obviously, 
we do. One of the best ways to win tax- 
payers to our side is to live up to our 
Code, whether a National, State, or Local 
Code is used. The only way we can do 
that is to study such a Code and make it 
a vital part of our dealings with each 
other and with the public. After all, we 
teachers are members of the largest pro- 
fessional group. Doctors and_ lawyers 
can’t touch us when it comes to superior- 
ity of numbers. And so it behooves us to 
feel strongly professional. That means 
we will have to inform ourselves con- 
cerning the standards of ethical conduct 
agreed upon by the majority of the teach- 
ers of a given locality. By studying and 
thinking and discussing together stand- 
ards of ethical conduct, the local group 
of teachers will grow in ethics and in- 
escapably strengthen our profession. 
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Dental Health 


ores HAS SAID, “The health of the 
people is the supreme law.” Within 
this idea is the foundation of all material, 
intellectual, and spiritual success; for 
without health no people will ever attain 
greatness and happiness. 

Health is not something to be legis- 
lated, it cannot be given by the healing 
art professions alone. It must be accom- 
plished mainly through prevention, and 
prevention can come only through edu- 
cation. 

Next to the common cold, the most 
common disease known to mankind is 
dental caries (tooth decay). If it were 
only inconvenience, and personal dis- 
figurement that result from dental caries, 
the outcome would not be so serious. But 
when we realize that more than three- 
fourths of the local infections are in the 
mouth; that these cause serious health 
lesions, arthritis, neuritis, digestive dis- 
turbances, and other conditions that con- 
tribute to a shorter, less happy and less 
useful life, the question begins to assume 
an entirely different appearance. 

Educators have learned that it is im- 
possible to spread the gospel of proper 
living through lectures or other means of 
disseminating information to our adult 
population. It must be taught to the 
children and made a part of their daily 
life habits. Sutton of Atlanta says, “I 
am of the opinion that if we take care of 
the teeth of boys and girls from the time 
they enter the first grade until they are 
eighteen years of age, and instill good 
dental habits; it will add five years to the 
life of every one of them.” 

Good dental habits are, correct tooth 
brush methods and proper diets. The 
adage that a clean tooth never decays 
may not be 100% true, but it is most im- 
portant for dental health. Less than 50% 
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By Dr. Russet I. Topp, 


President, Kentucky State Dental 
Association, Richmond, Ky. 


of the American people use a tooth brush, 
and many who use it do so incorrectly. 
Proper tooth brush drills held daily in 
our public schools would be a most 
important and valuable health measure. 

Proper dietary methods are most im- 
portant for developing and maintaining 
good teeth. Existing scientific knowledge 
indicates that dental caries can be largely 
arrested by the restriction of carbo- 
hydrates, especially free sugar, in the 
diet. Even among the Eskimos who have 
near perfect teeth, the experimental in- 
troduction of candy to the children re- 
sulted in a very rapid dental caries. | 

It is most unfortunate that the selling 
and consuming of candies and soft drinks 
is so popular at our school athletic events 
and even in some lunch rooms. Experi- 
ments show that some soft drinks contain 
over four teaspoonfuls of sugar per bot- 
tle, five cakes of chewing gum contain 
over a teaspoonful of sugar, and of 
course our candy bars are nearly all 
sugar. This practice should be discour- 
aged, and such health producing foods as 
fruits, apples, oranges, etc., be sold in 
their stead. This would be a valuable 
health measure. ; 

In most cases of mental backwardness 
of our school children there is a physical 
defect of the teeth, eyes, or ears, and bad 
teeth are found far more often than poor 
eyesight or poor hearing. Since such 
preventive measures as proper foods and 
correct tooth brush methods can prevent, 
to a large degree dental caries, it be- 
hooves us to give more attention to pre- 
vention. 
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Post-War Planning For The 
School Music Program 


ere PLANNING has rapidly be- 
come one of the chief activities of our 
American people. It sometimes seems 
that any organization or group that does 
not have at least one committee devoted 
to the matter of post-war planning quick- 
ly develops for itself such an inferiority 
complex, that the matter must shortly be 
undertaken at all costs, regardless of the 
need! This is not to imply that post-war 
planning is not important, for it is, in- 
deed, extremely so. But because: post- 
war planning is vital in many large areas, 
as well as quite indispensable in a multi- 
tude of smaller fields, one cannot logic- 
ally conclude that the post-war problems 
are necessarily different from the pre- 
war ones in every field of endeavor. 
Undoubtedly, our school music pro- 
gram must and will be quite a different 
thing in the post-war era from what it has 
been during the between-wars period. 
The fundamental questions which will de- 
termine its scope and validity, however, 
remain much the same. If our school 
music program failed to be a vital and 
compelling force, it was for the same rea- 


_son that other areas of education also 


failed, in many instances, to be vital and 
compelling forces. It was because we 
American people, both educators and lay- 
men, failed to determine correctly the 
fundamental purposes of education and 
its various branches, or failed to put into 
practice our best theory and philosophy, 
or both. Those fundamental purposes 
will be little changed by war, although 
the application of them may be vastly 
different. 

Any post-war planning in school music, 
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therefore, must begin with more effective 
thinking concerning our real objectives. 
We must examine and re-examine them. 
They should be fairly obvious, but they 
are often found to be extremely elusive. 
A consideration of all of them will not be 
undertaken here, yet we should pause 
long enough to differentiate. between 
fundamental objectives and immediate 
objectives. Fundamental objectives are 
not skills. They do not include reading 
skill, finger dexterity, nor other skills, 
however important those skills may be in 
themselves. Skills are only means to an 
end, and not ends in themselves. The 
lack of understanding of that simple fact 
is little short of appalling. Fundamental 
objectives are, as the word implies, 
basic. They involve the real purposes of 
education and of its areas. 

Whatever the other fundamental ob- 
jectives upon which most of us would 
agree, there are surely few of us who 
would not agree that love, appreciation 
and enjoyment of music constitute one of 
the fundamental objectives of our school 
music program. Any methods, any pro- 
cedures, any practices which eliminate or 
curtail that enjoyment are utterly un- 
tenable. No acquisition of skills, how- 
ever cherished, must be permitted to in- 
terfere with that enjoyment. A boy who 
plays the piano, however well, will bene- 
fit little if he hates to play the piano. A 
class which reads music at sight extreme- 
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ly well will benefit little if it dislikes 
music. Furthermore, the development of 
that reading ability will be greatly re- 
tarded because of that dislike. 


Our consideration or better thinking 
takes us directly into a consideration of 
better teaching. The teaching in a worthy 
post-war school music program must be 
more effective. Here again, the funda- 
mental principles remain much the same. 
The understanding of boys and girls and 
the general principles of effective teach- 
ing are little changed. In music teach- 
ing, the things that were genuinely im- 
portant before the war—those that were 
really important—will continue to be so. 
The same interest in the children, the 
same careful planning, the same coopera- 
tion and understanding of the entire 
school program, the same careful and de- 
liberate selection of materials will bear 
fruit in the post-war era. 

Adaptation to changing conditions has 
always been important, and it will con- 
tinue to be so. The tremendous possibili- 
ties of radio listening at home as well as 
at school must not be neglected. New 
phonograph recordings, played on good 
instruments, can be a tremendous aid to 
our teaching. Not much love of music 
could be expected to result from scratchy 
recordings played on worn out machines! 
The recording of the work of school musi- 
cal groups will be a considerable aid to 
their critical listening to that work. New 
and improved band and orchestra instru- 
ments will be produced. Music rooms 
and equipment will be improved, with 
special attention to the construction of 
rooms which are better acoustically. 


Even more important will be the 
adaptation of the school music program 
to the complete program of the new 
school. With changing emphases upon 
curriculum content and improved teach- 
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ing methods, school music must keep 
pace with the whole school. As isolated 
bodies of subject matter are found to be 
unimportant in themselves, but important 
only as they relate to life, so the impor- 
tance of music will be more readily rec- 


ognized. Music achieves its greatest 


value not as it glorifies itself alone, but « 


as it serves to enrich the whole of life. 
Just as in dife where music is not con- 
fined to a certain twenty minutes every 
day, but is ever present in church, radio, 
movies, community life and elsewhere, so 
in the school it will not be limited solely 
to recess periods, activity periods, and 
the after-school hours. At one time it 
will illumine the social studies, at an- 
other it will inspire literature. As for- 
mal teaching and learning gradually give 
way to the informal approach, many 
areas of learning that are now neglected 
will come to have a larger part in life 
than do some of the traditional subjects. 
Music is but one of these which will come 
to a greater place in the school if school 
music teachers will fully realize the great 
importance of teaching music itself and 
the relatively minor importance of teach- 
ing large bodies of facts about music. 


As in-school life comes to reflect more 
and more closely the worthy activities of 
out-of-school life, so the activities of 
school and community will come more 
and more closely together. School music 
people have long proclaimed that prog- 
ress in community music would result 
from progress in school music, but this 
has fallen down badly in practice. One 
can point to city after city where, after 
years of successful high school choral 
and instrumental work, the quality and 
quantity of participation in choral so- 
cieties, church choirs, instrumental en- 
sembles, and home music has improved 
very little. School music and church 
music should come to have a far greater 
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relationship. Music in the school must 
carry over into the home, and home 
music into the school. Alert teachers in 
all fields will become more conscious of 
the home radio listening habits of the 
students and the interests of school and 
home can be brought more closely to- 
gether. Any school music program that 
does not carry over into home and com- 


munity fails to achieve one of its most im- 
portant functions. 

How can we insure improvement after 
the war? The answer is simple,—but 
not easy. The essential problems are, 
just as they have long been, first better 
thinking about our real objectives, and 
second, bringing our teaching practices 
more closely to our best thinking. 





Education and Mental Disorders 


| onc LIKE DISEASES of the body, 
stalks through the land seeking whom 
it may devour. Its victims are driven 
forth to find shelter in tombs, living 
tombs and a living death. Much has been 
learned about insanity since the days of 
the possession of evil spirits, and much 
progress has been made in its treatment, 
but a hang-over from early days still re- 
mains, and to most people, the victim be- 
comes an object of remote pity, but to be 
isolated and conveniently forgotten. True, 
they are not driven out to live in fields 
and caves and tombs and to sustain them- 
selves by gleanings from garbage dumps, 
but the understanding mind, the touch of 
a gentle hand and the sound of a kind 
voice that combine to cast out the spirit 
of mental disorder and confusion are all 
too often lacking. What can education 
do, if anything, to prevent the loss of 
useful men and women because of func- 
tional mental disorders? 

This brief discussion is not an answer 
to the question above but an attempt at 
a comparison of the amount of education 
in school years acquired by people who, 
because of mental disorders, have been 
committed to State institutions for the 
mentally diseased, with the amount of 
education acquired by the total popula- 
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tion of Kentucky, twenty-five years of 
age and over. The purpose is, if possi- 
ble, to discover any positive relationship 
between the amount of education and 
mental stability. The immediate ques- 
tion in the forefront is this: does modern 
education tend to make its recipients 
more stable and confident in their mental 
activities, and endow them with a degree 
of adjustability to varied situations and 
environments that makes for mental 
equilibrium? That is, are those who ac- 
quire education less likely or more likely 
to become patients in hospitals for men- 
tal diseases, or is education an indiffer- 
ent factor in mental stability, and must 
the cause or causes of insanity be found 
in more fundamental biological proc- 
esses? Dr. John J. B. Morgan thinks that 
much mental derangement can be pre- 
vented. 

The advocates of mass education long 
believed that the mind could be disci- 
plined and trained to a higher degree of 
efficiency and stability in mental proc- 
esses, and that this discipline and train- 
ing contribute adjustability and adapt- 
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ability to new and unfamiliar situations. 
It has been believed by educators and 
teachers that the mental discipline accru- 
ing from the pursuit of an education de- 
velops power to face the problems of life 
with a greater degree of equanimity that 
should make for mental stability. 

It appears that much insanity is due 
to inability to adjust to new and unsatis- 
factory situations from which the subjects 
seek compensation or escape through 
fantasy or some other form of mental 
aberration. If education acts as a stabil- 
izer in the mental processes and a deter- 
rent of mental diseases, it is reasonable 
to expect that the average amount of edu- 
cation acquired by patients admitted to 
the State hospitals should be less than the 
average amount acquired by the popula- 
tion as a whole. If it should be found 
that there are no material differences and 
that the two groups are parallel in edu- 
cational attainments, the thinking student 
of education must, no doubt, begin to 
question the efficacy of modern educa- 
tional ideals and methods. 

Is education really doing what we who 
have given much to the study of its pur- 
poses and functions have long believed 
it could do? Nothing that is said here is 
in any way intended as a criticism or con- 
demnation of sound education or to cast 
doubt upon its value either to the indi- 
vidual or to society. Education has 
proven its worth beyond doubt, and when 
viewed realistically will continue to just- 
ify its cost and an even greater invest- 
ment therein. The present study is not 


conclusive for reasons that follow, but is 


believed to be worthwhile if it encourages 
further study. 

In making a critical analysis of the 
educational data relating to the admission 
of mental patients to the three state hos- 
pitals during the year 1943, it is unfor- 
tunately necessary to discard that col- 
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lected at two of the hospitals because the 
margins of error in “Unreported” brack- 
ets are too wide to permit the attainment 
of anywhere near valid results. Of four 
hundred ninety-three patients admitted to 
one hospital the number of years of edu- 
cation acquired by each of one hundred 
fifty-five are unknown, and of five hun- 
dred eleven admitted to another the edu- 
cational achievements of two hundred 
seventy-five are unreported. These known 
quantities make the sample unrepresenta- 
tive and invalid, however if those who 
are unreported were proportionately dis- 
tributable over the educational range they 
could be discarded, and the sample 
would still have some validity, but there 
is no assurance or evidence of such possi- 
ble distribution. It is not impossible that 
a large part of the unreported might fall 
within a few brackets thereby materially 
altering the results shown by the table 
that follows, therefore the data from both 
of these hospitals have been regretfully 
omitted from the comparison. 

The data on Central State Hospital 
have a higher accuracy although the mar- 
gin of error here is too great for a very 
satisfactory degree of validity. Almost 
eleven per cent unreported as compared 
with one and one-tenth per cent in the 
total population of Kentucky twenty-five 
years of age and over as shown in the 
table below, gives a rather wide error that 
is bound to influence and perhaps mate- 
rially affect the result. The data should 
be reduced, if possible, to not more than 
one or two per cent unreported. 

The educational data collected on 
patients admitted to Central State Hos- 
pital are compared to the population of 
Kentucky twenty-five years of age and 
over as shown by the United States Cen- 
sus of 1940. Since data on exactly com- 
parable groups are not available, it is be- 
lieved that the twenty-five years of age 
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and over grouping by the Census Bureau 
is more comparable to admissions to the 
State hospitals than any other. It is true 
that patients are admitted to the hospitals 
who are under twenty-five, but it is safe 
to assume that in most cases the patients’ 
educations have been completed or termi- 
nated. On the other hand an increasing 


number of people in the general popula- 
tion continue their forma] education be- 
yond the age of twenty-five. The com- 
parison is not perfect, but since emphasis 
is on completed educatiun rather than 
age, it is believed that the variation is not 
sufficiently significant to materially in- 
fluence the results. 


TABLE 
COMPARISON OF TOTAL POPULATION OF KENTUCKY TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF AGE AND OVER AND ADMISSIONS TO CENTRAL STATE 
HOSPITAL IN 1943 





Years of School Completed 


Admissions to 


Population of Kentucky Central State 


Age 25 Years and Over 














Hospital 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

a hee ee ee 583533 4.1 67 10.98 
Bk: 5, NN BS bicia silica ifad eniianiianides 461,811 32.0 132 21.64 
Ee | Re ar a 541,380 37.6 223 36.56 
ES Re eee ny oe ae 139,667 9.7 45 7.38 
ON CE ER eee ne ae Rene Om 120,387 8.4 52 8.52 
i I OM sink santateeierimnictsinccaiaiaien 60,100 4.2 10 1.64 
i Stes onsshecgcindckabsicbeabiibsallotin 42,486 2.9 14 2.30 
Ti WMI piidicicncswielitebictncachudedineta siete 16,565 1.1 67 10.98 
9 | ERE re are nee ee 1,440,929 100.00 610 100.00 
10. Median Years of Education.............. A { 7.73 
11. Average Years of Education............ 6.85 6.53 





Source: United States Census of 1940, and information gathered by the nee of Welfare of the 


State of Kentucky. 


An unfavorable characteristic of the 
table above is the smallness of the sample, 
just a little more than one twenty-fifth of 
one per cent of the total population, and 
another is the limited space of time cov- 
ered by the sample. The admissions to 


all three hospitals over a period of five 
years would give a much more dependa- 
ble result. 

An examination of the table reveals 
certain facts that do not appear to be ex- 
plainable without further study of origi- 
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nal records and the elimination or clari- 
fication of certain possible errors. 

Line 1 might indicate that people who 
have no education are more than two and 
one-half times as likely to lose their men- 
tal balance as the people with some edu- 
cation, but it is doubtful if these figures 
can be accepted. In the population of 
Kentucky four and one-tenth per cent 
were reported in the census as having no 
education, but here family pride enters 
in, and if the members of the family have 
any education at all it is very likely to be 
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reported, and high enough. The per- 
centage without any education, to say the 
least, will be no larger than it should be. 
On the other hand unfortunate individ- 
uals may be committed to the state hos- 
pitals at the behest of weary and dis- 
gruntled relatives or strangers who are 
interested only in getting rid of their bur- 
dens, and not necessarily in giving ac- 
curate information in regard to the few 
grades the individuals may have finished 
ten, twenty, or thirty years earlier. Often 
these people may be incorrectly reported 
as having no education. 

Another partially valid objection to the 
acceptance of the comparison in Line 1 
is the probability that of the sixty-seven 
inmates reported as having no education 
some may never have had the mental ca- 
pacity to take formal education and 
should have been placed in institutions 
for the feeble-minded. These unfortu- 
nates were cared for in their homes until 
their families disintegrated through the 
process of time and then may have been 
committed to the state hospitals, thereby 
inflating the number without education. 
As stated before this objection may be 
only partially valid because of the fact 
that of those reported in the Census with 
no education some, no doubt, were feeble- 
minded. 

Line 2 might appear to refute the idea 
that “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” and indicate that completion of 
from one to six grades in the elementary 
schools reduces the probability of men- 
tal derangement in later life from about 
four to one or by seventy-five per cent. 
However the number committed on this 
line may be too low for the same reason 
that the number on Line 1 appears to be 
too high. It is possible and perhaps 
probable that some of those on Line 1 
should be listed on Line 2. 

Lines 3, 4, and 5 follow the educa- 
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tional distribution in the total population 
to a degree that appears to be fairly sig- 
nificant, but which cannot be accepted 
with a high degree of assurance so long 
as the margin of error in Line 8 remains. 
Lines 3 and 4 indicate that the seventh to 
the eleventh grades inclusive give some- 
thing that tends to lower the probability 
of confinement for mental reasons, but 
Line 5 appears to be inconsistent with 
this showing. It is hard to understand 
why a high school graduate should be so 
very much less stable in his mental re- 
actions than if he had stopped at the end 
of his junior year. 

The discrepancy in Line 6 does not 
seem logical and may be due either to 
the limitations of the sample, or to the 
margin of error in Line 8, or to both. It 
does not seem logical to say that the com- 
pletion of from one to three years of col- 
lege so greatly reduces the probability of 
insanity when to complete four years 
makes such a small difference. 

The figures in Line 8 were discussed 
at the beginning of this analysis and will 
be passed over here with the comment 
that the sixty-seven people listed here 
should be included in the seven preced- 
ing lines, but the distribution and conse- 
quently the effect upon the table are not 
known. This is the margin of error which 
should be reduced by a more accurate 
collection of data to a percentage com- 
parable to that of the total population as 
shown by the Census. 

The median number of years of edu- 
cation completed by the population of 
Kentucky twenty-five years of age and 
over is 7.7 years and the median for 
patients admitted to Central State Hospi- 
tal is 7.73 years. The arithmetic aver- 
ages are 6.85 years and 6.53 years re- 
spectively. The arithmetic average would 
indicate a margin of almost one-third of 
a year of education in favor of the gen- 
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eral population, but this degree of cor- 
relation may not be highly accurate be- 
cause of the larger number of patients 
whose education was unreported. 

The facts so far furnish no real evi- 
dence that education as we know it today 
offers any immunity against the ravages 
of mental diseases, however, this is not a 
conclusion, but an acknowledgment of 
the absence of sufficient evidence to sup- 
port a conclusion. The data available 
are not adequate, and too often are in ap- 
parent conflict to give any conclusion a 
rating much higher than a guess. A psy- 
chologist, engaged in the study of the 
mental reactions of patients in a leading 
hospital for mental cases said to the 
writer recently, “I do not know but off- 
hand would say that education has little 
or no effect in the prevention of insan- 
ity.” If such is the case, is it because of 
an impotency. in modern education to 
touch and modify some deep biological 
cause, or is it because education has been 
going on an assumption without proper 
evaluation of the results? Should changes 
and modifications be made? To be spe- 
cific, would expert training in mental hy- 
giene make for a degree of mental sta- 
bility and security that is now lacking? 

It would appear that this study should 
be continued over a period of at least 
five years, and the material should be 
separated for men and women. Collect- 
ing the data should not be a difficult and 
onerous task and the information obtain- 
able gives promise of large value in the 
study of mental diseases and in the prop- 
er evaluation of public education. Stu- 
dents of the educational process should 
be particularly interested because of the 
light it might throw upon the stabilizing 
effect or lack of effect of present day 
educational methods, and the very high 
probability that the way might be made 
clearer for future improvement. 


TO TEACHERS WHO NEED 


PERSONAL LOANS 


How to borrow $100—$200—$300 
on your salary 


we $100 or $200 relieve you of your money problems? 
Household Finance service has been specially designed 
to help teachers meet emergencies. If you have a steady posi- 
tion you may borrow the cash you need simply and privately. 
You may even obtain your loan and make your payments by 
mail. O security, no salary assignment, no endorser is re- 
quired. School authorities are never questioned about your 
credit. We lend merely on your promise to repay. 

You may repay your loan in monthly instalments up to twelve. 
We have many payment plans to fit our service to your needs. 
Choose the payment plan that suits you best. If you borrow 
$100 and repay in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each, the 
cost of your loan is $10.88. The cost of a $50 loan repaid in 
three monthly instalments of $17.69 each is only $3.07. The 
sooner you repay your loan the less it costs. Payments shown 
in the table include principal and interest. You pay nothing 
more. Apply for your loan at the nearest Household office. Or 
send the handy coupon for full information about our “loans 
by mail’’ service. 

Household guides used as texts 
Household’s booklets on money management and better buy- 
manship give hundreds of practical —— for wise buying 
and spending. These booklets are widely used in home eco- 
nomics classes as study and reference texts. Ask or write for 
free sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
a 8 10 12 
payments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 8.85 
50 17.69 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 


100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 a 


200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 

300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 
Payments include charges at Household’s rate of age per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 





























Personal Loans 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—~“Corysoralion, Incorporated — 


est. 1878- 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LovuIsvILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 
4th F1., Starks Bldg. (P.O. Zone 2) Phone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance ration, 3rd Fl. 
Third and Main Bldg. (Post Office Zone 8) Phone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, On10, Household Finance tion, 14th Floor 
Carew Tower (Post Office Zone 2) Phone: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All jati can pleted by mail. 








FREE Booklet and Appli i Blank 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HovusEHoLD FINANCE CorporaTION, Incorporated EKsJ4 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) % 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“‘How a Teacher Can 





Get a Loan.”’ I understand this request places me under no obliga- 
tion to negotiate a loan. 

I ow cil slo i wie sieisis ce sinsecleW ered pet elnneb OSC RG eRe edale adeis 
MINE: orks Cah av eidhew Fos eb Mate w ee KNe eds ee eames ese tenon 
Co EE OCR Oe er ea ee PE ae enessuesesese 
Amount I wish to borrow $............000005 GPS hisiw die Months 
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Some School Library Problems of 
Interest to School Administrators 


Part III. 


The Assigned Library Period 


(The appearance of this series of articles is sponsored by the School Libraries Group of the Kentucky 


Education Association.) 


* SMALL SCHOOLS attended by both 
elementary and high school pupils it 
may be advisable to house the library 
collection in one room approximately the 
size of two classrooms. Some physical 
division between the elementary and the 
junior and senior high sections has 
proven desirable since appropriate equip- 
ment, decoration and use vary consider- 
ably. Low movable book stacks about 
three or four shelves high are the best 
means of dividing the room. Reference 
books and magazines shelved in these 
sections can be used by both groups. 

There has been a growing tendency to 
combine the study hall and the library. 
In a large majority of the cases the com- 
bination has resulted merely in a glorified 
study hall with the librarian serving 
mainly as a disciplinarian, a study hall 
teacher, and a keeper of books. As a re- 
sult the library in many instances ceased 
to function as an educational agency in 
the school. 

The disciplinary aspect of the job 
alone has been responsible for turning 
many prospective librarians from the pro- 
fession or driving school librarians into 
a more desirable type of library service. 
It is not the duty of the librarian to see 
that students study their textbook lessons. 
It is rather her responsibility to assist 
students working either individually or in 
groups with projects stimulated by text- 
book reading, classroom discussions or 
individual interests. The library then 
becomes in reality a “libratory” which 
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By VELMA SHAFFER 
Associate Professor, Library Service, 
University of Tennessee 


serves the whole school in somewhat the 
same manner as laboratories serve a spe- 
cial department. 

There are decided advantages in elimi- 
nating study halls and_ substituting 
library periods. If proper use is made 
of the period and if sufficient student and 
teacher help is made available, it pro- 


vides an excellent opportunity for li- . 


brarians to reach every boy and girl in 
the school, to aid them with their refer- 
ence problems and to stimulate and direct 
their reading interests. 

If teachers are relieved of study halls 
in favor of library periods, they should 
be scheduled to assist in the library. It 
is the responsibility of the principal to 
see that teachers used in such capacity 
are instructed in the role they are to play. 
If they are responsible only for discipline 
and for taking attendance, this assign- 
ment will be a source of annoyance to 
them and of little real help to the li- 
brarian. With skillful guidance, teach- 
ers too can render real library service to 
students, learn their tastes and interests, 
learn more about the materials which will 
be useful to them in their own teaching, 
and be better able to assist in an inte- 
grated program of library instruction. 

If a simple survey tabulating the activi- 
ties of pupils, when they do not suspect 
what is being done, shows most of them 
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using textbooks, reading magazines, 
newspaper advertisements or comics, 
writing letters, or doing nothing, some- 
thing is definitely wrong with the teach- 
ing program in the school, especially if 
this situation exists over a period of time. 
In such a case a series of faculty meet- 
ings might well be instigated to discuss 
ways and means of expanding and en- 
riching the lesson assignment. 

It is the responsibility of the principal 
and of the librarian to see that the teach- 
ers assigned to help in the library are 
advised of their duties and are assisted 
in acquiring the type of information 
which will help them carry on reference 
and reading guidance when the librarian 
is engaged in helping other assigned 
groups. With such assistance pupils may 
be allowed to come to the library during 
any period to use library materials. 
When regular periods are assigned for 
the use of specific groups, the major por- 
tion of the librarian’s time should be de- 
voted to the scheduled group. | 

In many schools regular library 
periods begin at the third or fourth grade. 
One period is usually reserved once 
every week or once every two weeks for 
the first and second grades to change li- 
brary books for the classroom reading 
center, to tell the librarian about the 
books they have read, to discuss other 
kinds of stories they would like, to show 
pictures they have drawn to illustrate 
these stories, to hear a story, or just to 
browse. 

It is highly desirable for the third 
grade to have a scheduled library period 
at least once a week, possibly twice a 
week. Their activities are similar to those 
in the first two grades, but can be ex- 
tended to include simple lessons on the 
use of the library. 

The fourth grades might use the library 
profitably two or three times a week and 
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the fifth and sixth grades three or more 
times a week. In some schools, grades 
four to six are scheduled daily. At least 
one period a week should be used for li- 
brary instruction. Children at this age 
are eager to learn how to use the library 
and can be readily taught how to use the 
catalog and simple reference tools. 


There are many possible variations of 
these plans. In one school, for instance, 
the first two hours in the morning are 
free for the use of all the elementary 
grades since it is difficult to handle the 
reference needs of many children when 
a class group is also there. In another 
instance each elementary grade is sched- 
uled once a week during the high school 
lunch and homeroom periods. Since 
there are only five periods available dur- 
ing the week, scheduling starts with the 
third grade. Whatever scheduling plan 
is worked out the librarian should be al- 








JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


is at your service with 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 
Wide wariety of tests in all fields. 


ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 
1, 2,3, 4 
Excellent drill material for arithmetic 
fundamentals. 


MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOKS 


Grades 3-6. : 
Up-to-the-minute Handbooks with abun- 
dant and attractive material to fix essential 
language skills. 


For further information, write 
Johnson Publishing Company 


8-10 South Fifth Street 
Richmond 12, Virginia 
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Ve boy we set lo dreaming 


This is the way he looked half-a-dozen years ago 
when we said, in a widely read advertisement: 






“We hope that somewhere we have set a boy to 
dreaming—and started him on a road of useful- 
ness and service to himself, his country and 
his fellow men.” 


It seems that we have done just that 
—for thousands. For many have taken 
advantage of the modern equipment 
and instruction that the General 
Motors Institute makes available to 
GM employes. 





setitiom a pi 4 = ® a 
General Motors Institute began pio- Came the war, and General Motors Both Army and Navy took advantage 
neering in industrial education 25 Institute was converted like otherGM of Institute equipment and instruction 
years ago, inthis unused factory build- facilities. Courses were altered to give for technical training. Thousands of 
ing. Every year the General Motors special training in war products. men attended these classes. 
Institute grew in scope and in size. 





Young women, as well as young men, In peacetime, students will return 
trained here and took important posts to learn how to supply a war-worn 
in war-busy factories. Institute-trained world with the things it needs. This 
instructors went to: Army and Navy student, acppry | from a blueprint, 
service depots to keep war machines is a symbol of better things and 
running. greater days abead. 


GeneRAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC » BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE » GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy's Life and 
Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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lowed some time that is not scheduled 
with classes. é 

The use made of the elementary school 
library depends a great deal on the type 
of library in the school. With a trained 
librarian, reading and reference help and 
guidance can be developed somewhat in 
the same manner it is in the high school 
library with additional features, such as 
story telling or record playing, incor- 
porated into the program. Some libra- 
rians prefer to use the period solely for 
free reading and reference with occa- 
sional lessons on the use of the library. 
Others use the period, particularly if it is 
a short one, solely for library instruction 
and browsing. 

Whatever the schedule, the library 
period should be well planned in advance 
with a definite program of educational 


activities. These activities should include 


instruction in the use of books, reading 
and reference guidance, group discus- 
sions of books or story telling pertaining 
to classroom units of work and adapted 
to individual and group interests. The 
dynamic way in which such a program 
can function is ably described in “Our 

Library”, by Phyllis Fenner.® 

1.‘ Experimenting Together: Librarian 
and the Teacher of English; Libra- 
rian and Teacher of Music; Libra- 
rian and the Teacher of Science. 
American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1], Illinois. 75c each. 

2. Coulbourn, John. Administering the 
School Library. Educational Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Nashville, Tennessee, 
c1942. 


3. Fenner, Phyllis. Our Library. John — 


Day Co., New York. $1.75. 


4. Logasa, Hannah. The Study Hall in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 
New York, Macmillan, 1938. 





and a Spencer VA 





Modern visual education methods 


‘call for both a blackboard and a Spencer 


VA Delineascope. 

The VA Delineascope is a versatile 
instrument which can be used to pro- 
ject lantern slides as well as appropri- 
ate pictures and text from current mag- 
azines, newspapers and books. 

It is an aid to teachers and pupils 
alike. Material projected through it 
has a dramatic force that arouses and 
holds the attention of the entire class. 
It pays for itself many times over by 
improving grades and reducing fail- 
ures. 

Write Dept. M102 for our teachers’ 
manual, ‘‘Opaque Projection."’ It pre- 
sents new teaching techniques. 





Spencer LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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The School-Community Health 
Service in Kentucky 


8 eres the late Spring (1944), the 
Educational Division of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, made a financial appropria- 
tion to the State Department of Educa- 
tion with which to organize a service of 
Health Education in Kentucky. 


The Plan in Kentucky 

Prior to acceptance of the request for 
funds, the Kellogg Foundation, through 
its Director of Education, Mr. Hugh B. 
Masters, requested the Hon. John Fred 
Williams to submit a plan for the pro- 
jection of health education in Kentucky. 
A plan was formulated and approved by 
the Department of Education and the 
State Advisory Committee on Health Ed- 
ucation. This plan was submitted to and 
accepted by the Kellogg Foundation. 

This plan is outlined under these head- 
ings: Purpose, State Coordination, Pro- 
gram of Action, Financial Support, State 
Committee. 

Purpose: 

1. Develop leadership in community 
health service among secondary school 
pupils. 

2. Make the school a healthful place 
in which to learn. 

3. Make the home a healthful place in 
which to live. 

4. Make children healthier. 

5. Give experiences in the mainte- 
nance of health. 

6. Make community health services 
available to as many people as possible. 

It will be noted that this list of ob- 


jectives is very broad, even rather in- 
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By HAMBLETON TAPP 
Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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definite; it is general. The means of at- 
taining these purposes in the counties, 
however, will be quite definite indeed. 

Organization: Under the coordination 
plan, five principal things were done: 

(1) Appointment of a State Director 
of Health Education. (Mr. John Fred 
Williams appointed Hambleton Tapp). 

(2) Naming of a State Committee. 
(The personnel of this committee is—Dr. 
Phillip E. Blackerby, Commissioner of 
the State Board of Health; Dr. Statia 
Erikson, Head, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, University of Kentucky; Miss Eliz- 
abeth Fike, Director, Child Welfare, 
State Welfare Department; Mrs. Emma 
Hunt Kraseise, President, State Board of 
Nurse Examiners; Dr. A. M. Lyon, Di- 
rector of Hospitals, State Welfare De- 
partment; Miss Mary Lois Williamson, 
State Director, Home Economics Educa- 
tion; Miss Reba Harris, State Board of 
Health; Dr. R. E. Jaggers, State Depart- 
ment of Education; John Fred Williams, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion.) 

(3) Selection of ten counties to be 
used as experimental for prosecuting an 
intensive work in community-school 
health education. (The ten counties are: 
Todd, McCracken, Adair, Knox, Leslie, 
Elliott, Breathitt, Letcher, Magoffin and 
Pike.) 

(4) Appointment by each of the ten 
counties’ Boards of Education of a per- 
son to serve as coordinator of health edu- 
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cation. (The persons appointed are: 
Todd, Mrs. B. L. Penick; McCracken, 
Mrs. Marell Morris; Adair, Mrs. Clyde 
Marshall; Knox, Chester A. Hammons; 
Leslie, Mrs. Lelia Begley; Elliott, Miss 
Opal Brown; Letcher, Robert Blair; 
Magoffin, Miss Olga Prather; Pike, Miss 
Sally Kimbler; Breathitt, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Van Horne.) It should be noted that the 
State Department contributes to each of 
the ten counties selected $500 to supple- 
ment the salary of the county coordina- 
tor. 

(5) Conduct a training school or 
workshop for the intensive training in 
health education of the county coordina- 
tors. (This workshop was conducted at 
the Training School of the University of 
Kentucky, September 11-16, with Dr. 
Leonard Meece, of the University, in 
charge. ) 


Work in the Counties 

The State Director, though necessarily 
obliged to concentrate his services in the 
ten experimental counties, will aid the 
county and independent district super- 
intendents as much and as often as pos- 
sible in their health education endeavors. 
He hopes to visit during the school year 
all of the counties of the state. It is de- 
sirable that health education be stimu- 
lated and expedited throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 

The coordinators will be responsible 
for the success or failure of the programs 
in their counties. They will have the 
cooperation of their county superin- 
tendents, seek the collaboration of the 
various local health agencies and solicit 
many clubs, associations and organiza- 
tions for help in attaining desired ob- 
jectives in health education. Their gen- 
eral goal is the definite helping of indi- 
viduals to better health, to the end that 
these be of greater usefulness to them- 


selves, their families, their communities 
and to their posterity. 

The county coordinators will seek to 
achieve in several categories pertaining 
to health. These are a few: 

1. Sanitation (Even if they succeed in 
getting established a few sanitary toilets, 
a few sanitary pumps, in having made a 
few school grounds more healthful, caus- 





Combat men’s 
helpful discovery may 
prove useful 

to you | 






What our over- i, 
seas men have 
found out about 
chewing Gum to 
help fight nervous 
tension isn’t ex- 
actly new but has 
struck home to 

so many of our men 
overseas, as new that they look upon 
it as their own personal discovery. 


Yet, you may have made this same 
discovery if you ever happened to 
chew a refreshing stick of wholesome 
Doublemint Gum at home while mark- 
ing papers, reading, studying — and 
found how the chewing seemed to 
make you feel keener, more relaxed 
and better able to concentrate. 


The main reason for this and that 
our combat men chew Gum as an on- 
duty necessity is that the chewing ac- 
tion appears to help relieve nervous 
tension, fatigue, strain. And, that is 
why every stick of our Doublemint 
today goes overseas to our fighters. 
THEY’ve got'to have it. 


Just now all our limited output of Doublemint is 

serving our overseas men. But remember this use- 

ful, helpful side of this refreshing, real-mint Gum. 

It may help you too some day when there is once 

more enough quality base to make enough to go 

around. ¥-252 
es 


Teaching is a vital job 
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ing more paint to be spread, in, helping 
to secure pure water for a few schools, 
in teaching a few children the importance 
of killing and preventing disease germs 
—thereby helping them to become 
healthier and thereby saving lives — 
something will have been accomplished. ) 

2. Immunization (If they succeed in 
having a modest number of children 
(grown-ups, as well) immunized against 
certain diseases — diphtheria, smallpox, 
whooping cough, etc. — something vital 
will have been achieved. ) 

3. Clinics ‘(The coordinators will 
work with the local health officers in con- 
ducting clinics — general physical ex- 
aminations and special, such as eye, ear, 
nose, throat, dental and tubercular. If 
they can follow up, which means saving 
lives, they will have done a fine work.) 


4. Home Nursing (In some of the 
counties classes, composed of high school 
girls, are being organized for instruc- 
tion in home nursing and hospital prac- 
tice, which training will greatly benefit 
the home, the community and the nation. 


5. Nutrition and Lunchrooms 


6. Physical education and summer 
camps 

7. First Aid. (The coordinators-will 
select a few centers of their counties, and 
a few things concerning health. which 
need attention badly in these centers, and 
concentrate upon achieving them. Of 
course, the full support and favor of 
both the teachers and the leading citizens 
of the community will be necessary. 





However, the general, long-term idea of 
Health Education will be pressed as 
vigorously as possible.) 

8. General Health Education courses. 
(Organized health instruction on all 
school levels and planned healthful liv- 
ing throughout the school experience. At 
elementary levels, particularly primary, 
this may be undertaken as a part of 
larger projects, if desired. At secondary 
levels specific instruction, by means of 
the problem method, in health in its vari- 
ous ramifications should be given. Here, 
too, may be brought in training for home 
nursing and hospital practice, even first 
aid and Red Cross training, to the end, 
generally, that accurate knowledge, ap- 
propriate attitudes and sound habits 
aimed to further individual and com- 
munity health be firmly established.) . 

Monetary aid from the Kellogg Foun- 
dation is a decided blessing to Kentucky, 
particularly as it is for the all-important 
work of health education. Much de- 
pends upon the attitude toward the health 
education program taken by the people 
in general and specifically the increment 
given it by the educators, and, more 
specifically, the achievements of the co- 
ordinators and the State Director. If suc- 
cess is attained, if it is shown that chil- 
dren are being helped to health and hap- 
piness, and that health habits are being 
established through health education that 
will affect the future of Kentucky for 
good, then we may look forward to a 
bright future for health education in 
Kentucky. 
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Sixty-Two Teachers Retire 


By N. O. KIMBLER 


State Teachers’ Retirement System, 


Frankfort, Ky. 


HE Boarp oF TrusTEEs of the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System met July 11, 
1944, and approved the applications for 
retirement for 62 teachers. These ap- 
plications represented 26 counties, 16 
cities, and 2 colleges. 


The calculation of the annuity is mere- 
ly a matter of mathematics. All the 
factors are given, specified and identified 
in the Law and the process of calcula- 
tion is purely mechanical. 


Five applicants received the minimum 
of $100.00 per year, and 5 applicants 
received the present maximum of 
$690.00 per year; the average was 
$343.27. 


It will require $224,703.00 to pay 
their aggregate annuities for life accord- 
ing to our mortality table. These 62 
teachers had contributed a total of $11,- 
053.41, which is an average of $178.28 
each, or 4.9% of the amount required 
to pay their annuities; the state paying 
the balance of their anriuities, which on 
a percentage basis is 95.1%. 


The greatest contribution of-any teach- 
er was $320.00 paid by each of those 
receiving the maximum annuity; the 
smallest contribution, $16.80 paid by a 
teacher receiving the minimum. 


The greatest number of years of service 
credit held by any teacher of this group 
was 33 years; the least, 21.7 years. How- 
ever, many of these teachers had taught 
50 years or more, but the provisions of 
the Law limit prior service to a maximum 
of 30 years. In 10 years from now a 
list of retiring teachers with the same 
prior service and the same salaries should 
draw annuities 45% greater under the 
present Law. The average annuity 
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would be about $500.00 plus increases 
due to increased salaries. In your Re- 
tirement System annuities are based upon 
three factors: (1) age at retirement, (2) 
years of accredited service, (3) prior 
service salary and subsequent service 
salary as defined in the Law and in the 
rules of the Board of Trustees. 

It takes a greater number of annuity 
payments to a teacher retiring at 65 than 
to a teacher retiring at 70, therefore the 
teacher retiring at 65 must receive a 
smaller amount annually. The teacher 
retiring at 70 not only draws no annuity 
prior to that age, but he is by his monthly 
contributions constantly increasing his 
reserve. For this reason, the annuity of 
any teacher is 50% greater at age 70 
than it is if he retires at 65. 

The salary of the teacher being one 
of the three factors determining the re- 
tirement benefits, an inadequate annuity 
follows an inadequate salary as a matter 
of mathematics. As salaries improve, 
the annuities based thereon increase cor- 
respondingly. 

Some of the 62 teachers presently re- 
tired had average prior service salaries 
as low as $381.00 for their last 5 years 
of service, and there were 6 with average 
prior service salaries of less than 
$525.00. If the annuity were 100% of 
the salary, it would still be considered 
low in such cases. An annuity is sup- 
posed to be satisfactory if it is as much 
as 50% of the salary. Under the pres- 
ent Law, it will be 10 years or 1954 be- 
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OFFICE HOURS. 
9:30 A.M. TO 5 P.M.OAILY 
EXCEPT THURSDAY 
@ 8:30 AM. TO 1 P.M. 


o 


TEINANNICHIANL, « JERVAICE, 


INCORPORATED 


CITIZENS BANK BUILOING Laie Cal. 





SECOND FLOOR 


Dear Friends: 


It's time to say "Merry Christmas" nd all of 
us at this office join in this friendly greeting. 


During the year now drawing to a close, it has 
been a privilege to serve so many engaged in the 
Teaching Profession. 


Our pledge for 1945 is a continuance of the kind 
of service that has brought us this friendship. 


Thanks for your patronage — best wishes for a 
wonderful Christmas and Happiness in the New Year. 


Sincerely, 


Ano ahecek 


Geo. C. Leach, President. 
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fore any of our retiring teachers can 
draw half pay upon retirement. 

Subsequent service salaries showed 
some improvement; an average increase 
of $75.24 per year, or an average in- 
crease of $225.72 for the three-year 
period. This is exclusive of the $3,000,- 
000.00 deficiency appropriation, which 
when added improves the picture sig- 
nificantly. The lowest average subse- 
quent service salary was $420.00; sub- 
sequent service salaries of 4 out of 62 
were less than $525.00. 

It appears that in improving the re- 
tirement program the first step is to 
secure adequate salaries. When this is 
done and as the Retirement System ac- 
cumulates reserves and the teachers ac- 
cumulate subsequent service credit, it 
naturally follows that annuities: will in- 
crease for those who retire in the future. 
If adequate salaries are paid, it may be 
that only minor changes will be needed 
in the Retirement Law. 

A teacher retiring at the age of 70 
whose average salary for the last 8 years 
is $420.00 would receive an annuity of 
3414% of $420.00 which is $144.90. On 
the average, it will require $1300.00 to 
pay his annuity for life and of this 
amount he has contributed $67.20 in 
dues. The state has matched his con- 
tribution with $67.20 currently. His 
contribution and the state’s contribution 
is not sufficient to pay his annuity for 
even one year. The remaining part of 
the reserve required for his annuity must 
be provided from current state appro- 
priations. This is not an argument for 
or against increased annuities, but mere- 
ly the presentation of facts and illustra- 
tions, the purpose of which is to give 
those interested a picture of the present 
situation. 

The total number of teachers retired 
to date is 412. The estimated reserve 
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required to pay their annuities for life is 


$974,539.45. Of this’ amount, each 
teacher has been able to pay only a small 
part. ‘Therefore, the state must, by ap- 
propriation to the Retirement System, 
carry the burden of annuity payments for 
many years. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
contributions of one teacher cannot be 
used to pay the annuity of another. At 
present practically all of the assets of the 
Retirement System constitute two trust 
funds: the Teachers’ Savings Fund, and 
the State Accumulation Fund which on 
July 1, 1944, held assets of $2,029,433,- 
99 and $2,083,601.65 respectively. The 
assets of the Retirement System in the 
Allowance Reserve Fund and any sur- 
plus in the Guarantee Fund may be used 
to pay retired teachers’ annuities. 

Our Retirement System is so set up 
that it can best be managed on the full 
reserve plan. This is the plan antici- 
pated by the Act. It is, however, not on 
a full reserve plan, but is on a partial 
reserve plan and a partial cash payment 
plan. To be on a full reserve plan at 
the moment, the amount in the Allow- 
ance Reserve Fund should be $974,539.- 
45; the balance actually in the Allow- 
ance Reserve Fund on August 1, 1944, 
is $60,087.19 with approximately $80,- 
000.00 to be added during the year. 
While this is ample to meet all obliga- 
tions for the year 1944-45 and while 
there is an adequate appropriation to do 
the same for 1945-46, it still remains 
that the Retirement System would be bet- 
ter if there were in the Allowance Re- 
serve Fund at this time a sufficient amount 
to pay the annuities of all retired teach- 
ers during their life expectancy. 

It should not be overlooked, however, 
that the Retirement System is currently 


solvent- and that its assets on July 1, 
1944, amounted to $4,192,525.00. 
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ap- KENTUCKY for PROGRESS 
‘Mm, 
for s . 
1s Coming true 
= EMEMBER that state slogan of fifteen years ago? Maybe it was just a 
At R publicity catch-phrase; but it is true that in the most important phase of 
the public service—the schools—Kentucky has made real progress, step by 
ant step, in the intervening years. 
und It remained for 1944 to bring what is, from the purely educational viewpoint 
on of larnin’, the most progressive step in 30—or perhaps even 45 years—of Ken- 
33,- tucky school history. I refer to the inauguration this year of the county 
The Helping Teacher’ system: 
the Previously only a handful of more fortunate cities and counties enjoyed the 
sur- benefit of supervision by elementary experts. Now, a large part of the counties 
sed have the services of specially trained Helping Teachers; and as expeditiously 
as qualified teachers can be appointed, the system will spread to every county 
up in the old Commonwealth. 
fu li These “supervisors” help every teacher solve her individual problems, 
acl improve schoolroom conditions, give training in the most approved teaching 
- methods, conduct and follow up testing programs: in short, work toward the 
tial best possible instruction of Kentucky boys and girls regardless of geographical, 
rent economic, or social environments. . .. And heading up and co-ordinating the 
1 at whole program is a State Supervisor of Elementary Education—another inno- 
“ie : vation vital from the professional standpoint. 
ond This is progress. . . . Since the birth of the Kentucky free Public School 
44, System in 1850, there have been no more than half a dozen fundamental 
80,- changes as important. Hats off to all who made this forward stride possible, 
ear. the educators who are breathing realism into the old slogan, KENTUCKY FOR 
iga- PROGRESS! 
hile Sincerely, 
\-do Shockley Lockridge 
ane Kentucky Representative 
bet- WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Re- P.S.—Like all other good publishers, we attempt to keep pace by producing 
ount new materials which meet changing requirements. We appreciate the oppor- 
ach- tunity to submit our new publications which we believe may contribute to 
progress: our standardized tests, workbooks, and textbooks such as our new, 
ver, functional arithmetic-mathematics line. Always glad to hear from youl 
<4 WORLD BOOK COMPANY, 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
? 
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Abbreviate or Lengthen Schooling? 


a MATHER LEwis queries, 
“Why sentence youth to four years 
in college?” suggesting that his college 
is ready to shorten education by as much 
as anybody else. Allen Porterfield in 
School and Society for March 4, 1944, 
touches on the possibility of earning a 
college degree in fifty-two weeks of care- 
fully planned work. Unmistakably the 
college course is being telescoped, in 
order we are told, to release men faster 
to the armed services. College gradu- 
ates at eighteen, physicians at twenty- 
one! Where it will stop nobody knows. 

Questions raised are: How greatly cur- 
tailed will be teaching services? . At what 
points will deletions of content occur? 
And what the effect on an overall pro- 
gram? 

Since the curriculum can be contracted 
by adjustments all along the line, losses 
in personnel or funds, if any, can or 
should be prorated to all levels. Yet the 
issue is a tangent one. 

In a society undergoing rapid read- 
justment, it is not unnatural to expect 
schools that are integral with it to change 
also. It is therefore only natural to prog- 
nosticate, from available facts, what the 
changes are likely to be. Doubtless ef- 
forts to abbreviate learning will result in 
its reappearance in unexpected places, as 
in the ambitiously proposed plan, notably 
by Lyman Bryson, to make education co- 
extensive with life. 

Possibilities that organized learning 
will, in the near future, become available 
during the work life, supplementary to 
present curtailed offerings, are suggested 
by such considerations as the following: 


1. In spite of casual learning now 
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By R. L. Hoke 


Morehead State Teachers College 
Morehead, Ky. 


open to adults, there are insurmountable 
difficulties in stuffing heads of youth with 
enough learning to last throughout life. 
Moreover, technical discoveries during 
work life in a new world make organized 
learning indispensable for work per- 
formance and group action. 


2. Again the plan has on its side 
weight of such well known facts as that 
it permits earlier marriage, lengthens 
the work life, it economizes time and ef- 
fort by placing learning coincident with 
its use or by alternating learning with 
work experience, and it obviates selecting 
a college course prior to selection of a 
career. The plan does not envisage, 
however, abandonment of the present 
program. 


3. As result of recent turning to edu- 
cation and government in national crises, 
a new conception holds that learning is 
concerned primarily, not with children 
since their education can wait, but with 
more pressing affairs of industry, com- 
merce, government. The new schools will 
attempt to have people do now what they 
advocate, not twenty years hence as a 
system did which was preoccupied with 
childhood. Society under the plan would 
be modified directly, not by remote con- 
trol. 


4. That it is not idealistic, is shown by 
its successful operation in education of 
ministers and teachers, most of whose ed- 
ucation is gotten during the work years. 
The example further illustrates that lack 
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of complete initial training is more than 


offset by refresher courses that keep one * 


in tune with the times. 

5. Contributing to possible adoption 
of the plan by an increasing proportion 
of the population, is what might be con- 
sidered the most important discovery of 
our time—that people can readily be 
made to exchange long-cherished view- 
points for new ideologies, by means of 
new propaganda technics. 

6. Yet it may be dangerous to presume 
that multiplied communication facilities 
lessen need for adult learning. Language 
is an instrument of dis ortion and con- 
cealment, as well as a rev aler of fact. 


Increasingly schools will need to func- 
tion as the dependable source of impar- 
tial information. 

Turning for a moment to the other side 
of the question, some of the objections 
that will be raised are that the plan will 
interrupt the work life, that it will give 
inadequate initial training in learned 
callings, that fixed habits among oldsters 
make them resistant to new ideas, or that 
the organization will be haphazard as 
compared to a present closely knit school. 
Clearly if objections are weighed against 
merits, the idea may afford means of 
finding enough time for getting both a 
liberal and a technical education. 
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Edited by A. J. Beeler 


FICTION 


DEEP RIVER by Henrietta Buckmaster. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. $3. Simon Bliss in 
1850 took his bride, Savanna, from her home 
to live with him in the Georgia mountains 
and eventually brought her over to his way 
of regarding slavery and life. This forms the 
bare nucleus of a long and interesting novel 
dealing with a definite American problem of 
the past. There is no denying that the author 
is partisan in her viewpoint, though she makes 
no pretense of being otherwise. This is one 
of the best of the Abolitionist novels; it has 
as its merits brilliant writing, unflagging en- 
thusiasm, careful character depiction, a good 
story well told, and authenticity of detail, 
made evident by the impressive bibliography 
which is included. 

BLACK DAWN by Theda Kenyon. Julian 
Messner Inc. $2.75. Strange as it may seem, 
another Civil War novel has been written with 
a freshness of approach and a somewhat new 
theory of background. The plot concerns 
Geraldine Winslow of Massachusetts who 
abandoned comforts and peace to go to Vir- 
ginia to teach the Negroes to read and write; 
emphasis is placed upon her determination to 
remain there to champion her cause in spite 
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of her humiliations and ill treatment at the 
hands of the Southerners. The organization 
of the Ku Klux Klan and the work of the 
carpet baggers form part of the setting and 
furnish evidence of the author’s thorough 
familiarity with the period of which she 
writes. The book represents a careful study 
of the problem and results in a thoroughly 
entertaining and informative novel. 

THE PORTABLE SHAKESPEARE: The 
Viking Press. $2.50. The beautiful format 
and the popularity of the selections make this 
an unusually attractive volume. The book 
contains seven plays, “Hamlet”; “Macbeth”; 
“Romeo and Juliet”; “Julius Caesar”; “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream”; “As You Like 
It’; and “The Tempest”; well-known pas- 
sages from the other popular plays, songs 
from all the plays, and the complete Sonnets. 
The utility of the book is increased by the 
handy key-word index to 1000 quotations. 
This is a wonderful book to own and a 
splendid gift idea. 


JUVENILES 


THE WHITE FEATHER by Meritt Par- 
melee Allen. Longmans, Green and Co. $2. 
A young boy from the mountains of Kentucky 
is the hero of this unusually interesting book 
which has the Civil War as its time setting. 
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First Steps in English 


A textbook in workbook form 
for first or second grades 


English One* 
English Two* 
English Three* 
English Four* 
English Five 
English Six 


* Ready 


American 
Book 
Company 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Matilda Bailey, English Teacher, William Dodge Lewis 


@ This new English series fills a wide demand for 
an abundance of carefully graded grammar, a 
sound usage program, and ample drill material. As 
each step in the language program is presented, 
there is thorough development by explanation, def- 
inition, examples, and exercises. To insure ease of 
reading each book has been checked with the most 
authoritative word studies. Complete Elementary 
Program—Textbooks, Workbooks, Tests, Manuals. 


The Realm of Reading 


Editors e Barnes, Bessey, Gambill, Green, Haber, Knox, Seay, Shattuck 


Doorways Grade Seven 


Trails 
Highways 
Heritage 


The American Scene 


Grade Eight Grade Eleven or Twelve 
Grade Nine The English Scene 
Grade Ten Grade Eleven or Twelve 


@ The Realm of Reading offers a consistent and 
systematic program of selection, arrangement, pres- 
entation, and treatment of literature and authors. 
These books develop an appreciation of the beauty 
and value of good literature and of the writer’s 
artistry and skill in developing his theme. 
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“Well heep tt shining. 


until our soldier comes home!” 


Millions of other lights are coming 
on again all over this battered old 
planet, little boy-at-the-window! This 
will be a Christmas of such hope and 
promise as our war-tired world has 
not seen for more years than you’ve 
had birthdays. ‘ 


Lights welling from the headlamps of 
thousands of Greyhound buses reflect 
the hope that shines in the eyes of 
people everywhere—for Greyhound 
and other highway buses may well 
be the principal carriers of our vic- 
torious fighters, in the greatest home- 
coming of all time. 


Greyhound’s special task, today, is 
carrying an enormous volume of war 
manpower. Its most pleasant job in 
post-war days will be to show Amer- 
ica’s millions the charm and beauty, 
the friendliness, of the land we have 
all been fighting for. 





a, 
GREYHOUND 
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Morgan’s Raiders play a significant role in 
the story. Highly recommended for older 
boys and girls. 


HANNIBAL’S ELEPHANTS by Alfred 
Powers. Longmans, Green and Co. $2.25, 
High school readers will welcome a story 
which has Hannibal’s invasion of Italy as its 
background. It presents a happy combina. 
tion of story and history. 


BUCKEYE BOY by Marjorie Medary, 
Longmans, Green and Co. $2.25. Characters 
which are real and human, a plot which 
maintains interest throughout, and a carefully 
documented background make this a story of 
indisputable appeal for older students. 


RABBIT HILL by Robert Lawson. The 
Viking Press. $2.00. It has been a long time 
since a more charming book for very young 
readers has been published. All of the animals 
of the forest are presented in drawing and 
story, and the result is one of rare beauty 
and appeal. 


MICKEY SEES THE U.S.A. Told by 
Caroline D. Emerson and illustrated by the 
Walt Disney studio. When Mickey Mouse 
and his well-known companions set out to 
see the country, nothing is left out to be de. 
sired. Younger readers will delight in the 
antics of Mickey at the same time they are 
becoming acquainted with many of the high 
spots of our country. The numerous colored 
illustrations are delightful. 


TEXTBOOKS 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY by John R. 
Gregg. The Gregg Publishing Co. $1.48. 
This is a valuable reference book as well as 
a thorough college textbook in a secretarial 
course. Practical and stimulating. 

The American Book Co. publishes a useable 
anc valuable “Handbook for Webster’s Stu. 
dent Dictionary” by John G. Gilmartin. 


The Macmillan Co. has recently released a 
new and unusual series of readers, excellently 
illustrated, which are particularly valuable be- 
cause of their timeliness. Each of the series 
is planned to extend through grade 6. Those 
already published are LIVING TOGETHER 
IN HOME AND SCHOOL and LIVING TO- 
GETHER IN TOWN AND COUNTRY for 
grades 1 and 2. Ina set of Aviation Readers, 
these have appeared: STRAIGHT UP, 
STRAIGHT DOWN, PLANES FOR BOB 
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AND ANDY, and AIRPLANES AT WORK 
for grades 1-4, respectively. 


A very good textbook called ENGLISH 
FOUR by Stoddard, Bailey, and Lewis has 
been published by the American Book Co. 
The book has many practical applications, a 
pervading sense of humor, and a large num- 
ber of colorful illustrations to recommend it. 


Scribner’s offers a series of new textbooks 
on science called THE WONDERWORLD OF 
SCIENCE, Books 1-8, one for each grade. 
Material is provided according to the seasons, 
a worthwhile innovation. Since the set is so 
complete it offers a very clear and compre- 
hensive course. Teaching and learning aids 
are abundant; the most charming contribution 
of all is the provision of colorful and lively 
illustrations for each division. 


McCormick-Mathers Co. of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, provides one of the best series of English 
workbooks on the market, from the stand- 
point of manner of presentation as well as of 
utility. Work for each unit is based upon a 
keyed text guide, PLAIN ENGLISH HAND. 
BOOK. The workbooks are called PLAIN 
WAY ENGLISH EXERCISES, BOOKS I, II, 
and III; CUMULATIVE REVIEW; SEN- 
TENCE MASTERY, and REVIEW FOR 
MASTERY, for grades 7-12, inclusively and 
respectively. 

Silver Burdette Co. presents STORY OF 
CIVILIZATION, by Becker and Duncalf, a 
world history text which is particularly note- 
worthy because of the large number of at- 
tractive and stimulating illustrations and an 
especially fine discussion of World War II 
and its background. The same company 
offers NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY by 
Bernard Jaffe, a textbook which is modern, 
thorough, clear, and definite. The author 
provides a large number of “things to do” 
and some very helpful illustrative material. 
The endpiece consists of map of the world 
which locates significant discoveries and 
eminent chemists. 


A new junior high school text in civics is 
CITIZENSHIP IN OUR DEMOCRACY by 
Parker, Patterson, and McAlister, a 1944 pub- 
lication of D. C. Heath and Co. Good, peda- 
gogical rules have been utilized in a well 
integrated book dealing with the problems 
of group living and including numerous illus- 
trations and suggested activities. 


December, 
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AF kin « a 
| MOTION PICTURES 
for SCHOOLS 


School executives and teachers must always 
be sure of suitability, wholesomeness and gen- 
eral merit when scheduling 16mm sound films. 
Too often, making proper selection from the 
maze of titles produced by the motion picture 
world is a difficult task. 


Be sure with the “SCHOOL LIST’”’ 


The Films Incorporated “SCHOOL LIST” 
Catalog of feature length and short subject 
programs solves this problem. Especially 
selected for school audiences, shorts are 
evaluated for age levels and Study Guides pre- 
pared by educators accompany most features. 


Here are some sample titles: 


YOUNG MR. LINCOLN 

STORY OF ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE 

HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 


Schedule only the best Major Studios offer. 
Write for your. “SCHOOL LIST” today. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
231 West Short Street 
Lexington 15, Ky. 
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Our Schoolmaster Presidents. 


7 TEACHING PROFESSION has long 
been recognized as a stepping stone 
to other careers. The whole panorama of 
American History has been filled with 
the names of those who started their trek 
toward the “paths of glory” by way of 
the schoolmaster’s desk in the “little red 
school house’”—which is so seldom red! 

It is no accident that teaching has been 
a helping hand to so many who have 
achieved greatness in other fields of en- 
deavor. A school is a democracy in which 
the teacher as well as the pupils must 
learn to be fair-minded, tolerant and ju- 
dicious in the exercise of leadership and 
authority. 

For a number of years the writer has 
been interested in the experiences of 
those Presidents who. at some time in 
their lives have been teachers. He has 
been interested to learn that more than 
one half of the men who have been Chief 
Magistrate of our nation have either 
been teachers or in some capacity closely 
identified with educational work. For 
the benefit of fellow teachers I shall at- 
tempt to briefly sketch the teaching ca- 
reers of our Presidents. It must necessa- 
rily be brief for a volume could easily be 
written on the subject. 


John Adams 


Our second President was born at 
Quincy, Mass. on October 3, 1735. As a 
boy he worked on his father’s farm, 
hunted fished and attended school with 
the other country boys until he was six- 
teen years of age. At that time his father 
sent him to Harvard College. He gradu- 
ated from that college ranking third high- 
est in his class in scholarship. 

Now that he was through college he 
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RENTUCEKY SCHOOL 


By Orsra E. Kinc 


Teacher, Ohio County Schools 
Utica, Ky. 


needed some form of employment to turn 
his hand to. He decided on teaching. He 
obtained a position in a grammar school 
at Worchester, Mass. The pay was s0 
meager as to hardly pay his expenses but 
the training was invaluable to him. The 
standard of excellence which he expected 
from his pupils was very high. His own 
mind was of a very fine order. Those 
were the stirring years preceding the 
Revolution. The study of government at 
that critical time was of the utmost im- 
portance. He turned his little school into 
a democracy patterned after the old 
Greek democracies and thus guided his 
students into a study of government in its 
making. After two years teaching in this 
school he studied Jaw and abondoned the 
schoolmaster’s desk. This ultimately led 
him to the highest office at the bestowal 
of his countrymen. 


James Madison 


James Madison was the eldest son of 
seven children. His boyhood was spent 
on his father’s large plantation at Mont- 
pelier in Virginia. In 1769 he entered 
Princeton college from which he gradv- 
ated with high honors. Young Madison 
wished to study law, but while pursuing 
his studies he filled in his time by becon- 
ing a tutor for his younger brothers and 
other children in the neighborhood. In 
this way he helped make himself more 
independent of parental support, though 
he never left his father’s roof to make a 
home until he was past fifty years of age. 
He wanted to enter the army during the 
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Revolution but his delicate health for- 


bade that. He became a noted lawyer. 


John Quincy Adams 

The life of John Quincy Adams is an 
inspiration to those who wish to see in of- 
fice men with the greatest possible intel- 
lectual ability. He is one of the ablest of 
a great family who have contributed so 
much to American History. Usually we 
think of boys as being boys the world 
over. But it has been said that John 
Quincy Adams was born with a man’s 
mind. He could read at four years of age, 
was a master of Latin and a deep student 
of history when eight years old. At the 
age of thirteen his father took him along 
to Europe as the father had been ap- 
pointed one of our Ministers to represent 
this country abroad. When fourteen 
young John Quincy was appointed secre- 
tary to the American Minister to Russia 
—and in the absence of his chief, Mr. 
Dana, actually carried out the duties of 
American Minister to that country. 

When young Adams returned to this 
country he attended Harvard college and 
became a lawyer. It was not until after 
his term as President was over that 
Adams became a teacher. After his term 
was over he was appointed Professor of 
Rhetoric at Harvard where he served 
several years. He was later elected to 
Congress. 


Andrew Jackson 

When we think of the rough, crude, 
ucouth Andrew Jackson it seems strange 
that he should ever have been a teacher. 
But such was the case. Jackson was a 
wild reckless youth, fond of drinking 
and gambling, yet with an ambition to 
forge ahead in the world. When he was 
seventeen years old he had no other open- 
ing in sight so-he set up as a teacher. In 
a little log school house near Waxhaw, 
N.C. he tried the art of imparting knowl- 
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edge to a group of young boys and girls. 
Though the children adored their hand- 
some and impetuous teacher he soon 
tired of the task and turned his attention 
to the study of law. But it was his career 
as a soldier which made him President. 


John Tyler 


The tenth president of the United 
States graduated from William & Mary 
College at the age of seventeen. He im- 
mediately began the study of law and 
was admitted to the bar. The way was 
opened to rapid political preferment. Af- 
ter his term in the presidency ke re- 
turned to his home at Charles City, Vir- 
ginia. Soon after he became a member 
of the faculty of William & Mary College 
where he taught law and government un- 
til the outbreak of the Civil War. Then 
he entered the Confederate Congress 
where he served until his death. 





BELL & HOWELL 


Pleo 


16mm 
Sound-on-Film 
Projectors 


$437.67 
f.0.b. Chicago 


Motion pictures 
—powerful ally 
of modern teach- 
ers—supplements 
study courses 
with vibrant, living illustration. 

On November 7, 1944 CMP Regulation 5A 
was amended eliminating the necessity for 
educational institutions to make special appli- 
cation to WPB to purchase such equipment on 
which the cost does not exceed $500. Orders 
now being accepted, further details on request. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


231 W. Short Street Lexington S-4, Kentucky 
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Millard Fillmore 

Young Millard Fillmore grew up in 
the wilderness of frontier New York. He 
had scarcely any books at all except the 
primary readers and arithmetic. He 
never saw a map of the United States un- 
til he became a teacher at nineteen years 
of age. When he was fourteen he had 
been apprenticed to learn the trade of 
carding wool. Had he been content to ply 
that humble trade the world would never 
have heard from him. But he was an am- 
bitious youth. He gained the friendship 
of Judge Wood, who encouraged him to 
get an education. Young Fillmore read 
all the books in the small village library. 
To help out his slender income and make 
it possible to study law he decided to 
teach school. He taught a small one room 
school for three years. His greatest in- 
spiration came from another young 
teacher in the community, young Abigail 
Powers. She helped him plan his educa- 


- tion—and later became his wife. 


Franklin Pierce 

Franklin Pierce grew up in the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire within a short 
distance of the Great Stone Face. It seems 
that some of its strength and ruggedness 
was transposed to young Franklin’s char- 
acter. He was noted in his boyhood for 
strength of purpose and hatred of false- 
hood. When but sixteen years of age he 
entered Bowdoin College in Maine. He 
had as classmates men who afterward be- 
came famous, among them Calvin Stowe 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

During his college days he felt the 
need of earning some money. As the 
village of Hebron, Maine was without the 
services of a teacher he was offered 
the place. His salary was fourteen dol- 
lars a month, at that time considered a 
high salary. He considered himself for- 
tunate to get the place. 
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A description of the school is typical 
of most of the country schools of the 
time. In a small frame building, equip. 
ped with home-made desks and furniture 
he found his pupils assembled on open. 
ing day. There was no uniformity of text. 
books. Nine different arithmetics were 
being used in the school. He bought a 
copy of each and made himself familiar 
with all of them. After one year of teach. 
ing he re-entered college and finished his 
course. He afterward remarked that this 
little country school gave him training 
in steadfastness and discipline that went 
with him all the remainder of his life. 


James A. Garfield 


Garfield was one of two Presidents 
whose chief occupation in life was that 
of a teacher. Garfield was born in a log 
cabin near Cleveland, Ohio. His father 
died when James was a boy. For a time 
young Garfield worked on the farm and 
later as a canal boy. A tumble into the 
cold waters. of the canal determined him 
to seek an education. He spent all his 
spare time studying and reading. In 185] 
he attended Hiram College. After his 
graduation he began teaching in the rural 
schools of his state. Later, one winter he 
taught writing at the school at North 
Pownall, Vermont in the same school of 
which Chester A. Arthur had served as 
principal the year before. But the two 
men never met until both had been elec- 
ted on the same ticket for President and 
Vice President many years later. Gar- 
field was elected President of Hiram Col- 
lege where he was known far and wide 
as a great teacher. Among his students 
was Lucretia Randolph who afterward 
became his wife. Garfield was not only a 
great teacher but a great preacher, law- 
yer and soldier. 


Chester A. Arthur 
Chester A. Arthur’s father was a Bap- 
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tist minister, so the youth spent his boy- 
hood in many localities. His father was 
astern believer in sound scholarship and 
young Arthur was so well grounded in 
the fundamentals that at the age of fif- 
teen he entered Union College. Within 
two years he graduated with the highest 
honors of his class. Looking for an open- 
ing he decided to become a teacher. In 
1851 he became principal of the North 
Pownall, Vermont Academy where he re- 
mained three years. He was a very hand- 
some young man and very popular with 
his students. The next year after he left 
James A. Garfield taught in the same 
school. Arthur became a lawyer but his 
chief interest was politics. 


Grover Cleveland 
Perhaps no man ever roge from ob- 
scurity to the presidency more rapidly 


than Grover Cleveland. His rapid rise 
was based on his reputation for sterling 
honesty and dogged determination. His 
father was a minister and tried to give 
his son the foundations of a good educa- 
tion. Cleveland was a good student and 
made use of his opportunities. He had 
hoped to complete his college course but 
the death of his father made it impera- 
tive that he earn his living. One of his 
brothers was at that time a teacher in an 
asylum for the blind in New York City. 
He obtained a position for young Grover. 
He set: out to make good at the difficult 
task of teaching the blind. He made good 
at the task and became an excellent 
teacher. (It is worthy to note that Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge taught in a school for 


the deaf and dumb). 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Presenting a Completely New Basic Reading Series 


= 


221 East Twentieth Street 











December, 


‘ 


Dr. Smith has built this new reading series on the theory that learning to read 
can be a thrilling and satisfactory experience for every child. 


Every teacher also has a thrilling and satisfactory experience when she guides 


children step by step through the program of LEARNING TO READ. 


Please write for further information 


French A. Maggard, Kentucky Representative 
1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 37, Kentucky 


Sirer Burdett 


Nineteen Forty-four 


LEARNING TO READ 


NILA BANTON SMITH 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
—_ RREETSS RECT E: WOE RRMA RE Ge _oaneeee «6... T. W. Oliver 
| SE eee ey WW Rok FUVAE ................2....... J. C. Eddleman 
| TLS ae John M. York PRESTONSBURG ......................-- Ishmael Triplet 
PNAS idee es ee N. T. Hooks sei rier ate can 
SS ee ee E. W. Richmond 1330 cade-74 RS RR ne ae ad my ma 
E q ae J. B. Cunningham 
Oo A ee Pe Oe ee See Earl Reed 
SouTH PORTSMOUTH ...............--- R. J. Brooker 
PUT a ee Cera: Frank D. Scott S B » tal 
FLoy ....... i ie ee nee aan Ae 
VANCEBURG O. L. Mullikin 
LT ee eee ee G. C. Burkhead 
H : _. 2 RRRUCner een Hyell Burchett 
Oo eee eee Jas. A. Cawood 
: West Point Kelly Thurman 
RE oid ica danicga ee O. J. Stivers <a Held B. B. Hodek; 
JESSAMINE . -Roland Roberts Perera cae 
JoHNSON ...... Verne P. Horne at " . 
: Masonic HomE ScHOOL 
daar aaaanaamaamanee ne iets TS suitiiiticnniintndiinad D. B. Casewell, Prin, 
KNOTT ....... Jethro Amburgey 
Raneie hi iad Calin MoREHEAD STATE TEACHERS 
Panuper inek= se roe en COLLEGE ....................W. H. Vaughan, Pres, 
a Sedley Stewart wun aa: 
Re ss Thos. W. Rowland Louisville Schools Principal 
MapIson James B. Moore ALBERT S. BRANDEIS ; 
; ” p ; Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
MAcorrin ..... : 0 J. Carty Bee CH MONT oocccccccccccccccceeeeeeeeeee E. W. Belcher 
MarTIN ... J. M. Johnson yr pORNTA coocccccccceccccccsseseeeeeee Helen Weaver 
MEADE ...---------seesesssnsssceneneeneeeees Jas. R. Allen Cypap STREET .....-.-.-c-c-ccceccoee----- Mattie Willett 
MONTGOMERY .................- Nell Guy McNamara iain Deas Elsa Stutz 
NICHOLAS ----.oc-eeseneeseeeeeneene W. B. Dampier Cuas, D. Jacos Jewel Drewry 
PIKE ........ Claude Farley Gavin H. COCHRAN -2-ccccceeu----- Lucy Spurgin 
Independent Districts Superintendent xo, D. PRENTICE ............... Frank H. Stallings 
ANCHORAGE .................- Richard W. VanHoose (x0, WASHINGTON ................ Louise Robertson 
cc hasnt EE Arville Wheeler HEnry CLAY .2.-.--c-cccccecceccseeoeeeee Robert Turner 
BEVIER-CLEATON ... H. F. Bates [saac SHELBY ...0.---eccoeee--0-- Josephine McKee 
BOWLING GREEN .............2..--00---000+- L. C. Curry James Russevt LOWELL ................ Ada Bache 
so dasppiaaa a IOS: R. A. Palmore J, B, ATKINSON -....----0c-c---o------ Anita C. Meyer 
a Floyd Hall J, M. Arnerton Hicu ScHoo. 
Tn ee a enn ae Emma Woerner 
FAIRVIEW, ASHLAND .................. W.R. Renfroe Joun C. STROTHER ...................- Helen Weaver 
LORE L. T. Dickenson JoHN MARSHALL .................-..---.----- Elsa Stutz 
ee J. H. Harvey Mary D. Hitt .... Agnes Dickson 
ES eee L. C. Henderson NicHOLAs FINZER ...........-.--.---- Bessie T. Meyer 
LAWRENCEBURG ............---2---0--0-0- Chas.O. Ryan Parkway ELEMENTARY ........ Josephine McKee 
I siicstisessebecysieersiistinnco ae Harry L. Owens RUBEL AVENUE ....................---- Bessie T. Meyer 
ETC W. H. Marshall SatisBury .....................0.....2-0--- Robert Turner 
GREASE: ete Louis Laukhuf SHAWNEE ELEMENTARY ............ Verna Phillips 
aE R. G. Huey STEPHEN FosTER ................---- Elizabeth Wells 
INE ficicnsisescsteiniceniissonneceseselll L. W. Allen Victor H. ENGLEHARD ........ Mary E. McClure 
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Counties Schools 

Boyle McCreary 

Carroll Misaguunie'y Berea, Berea grade 

Hardin Union Cedar St. School, Louisville 
—_— Covington, Seventh District 
Independent Districts Hopkinsville, Virginia St. 
Columbia Ludlow ' Pea 
Gig.ahtown Mostey J. M. Atherton High, Louisville 
Frankfort Raceland Morgan Co. High 

Guthrie Russell : ei 
Harlan Shelbyville Nannie Lee Frayser, Louisville 
Hodgenville Winchester Vanceburg, Vanceburg (Ind.) 





The BROWN HOTEL 


After staying with us for 
several days, one guest 
recently wrote us: 





“Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy Lamarr! No, 
I'm just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
saff for a delightful stay in your 
fine hotel. 9? 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION; DIR 
icultu 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
. 2 ‘ t 
President—James T. Aton, Vine Grove, Ky. — 
First Vice-President—C. W. MarsHatt, Columbia, Ky. Distribut 
Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. tion: 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. Preside 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS — 
TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES Guidance 
James T. Atton, Chairman................. ...June 30,1946 Gienn O. Swine, Covington..................--- a7 
Henry Cuamsers, R. 2, Paducah. .June 30,1945 Heman H. McGurre, Grayson... Secret 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville.................. June 30,1947 R. T. Warrtincuit, Hazard.................... 
W. M. Ritter, Glasgow June 30,1945 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 194% § Home E 
Warren Peyton, Hartford........................June 30,1947 H. L. Donovan, Lexington June 30, 1947 
Mrs. MarcueritE Fow ter, Louisville...June 30,1947 James H. Ricumonp, Murray................... June 30, 1945 Preside 
James A. Cawoon, Harlam.......-ccccsccoc- June 30, 1945 ‘al 
* . . ei 
Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BROOKER ette 
OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS Trades 
First District: Firra Disrnict: Eastern Disraict: P — 
coef be. ae. Ky. President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W Jeffer- President—Roy Cornette, Morehead, ky, Moret 
ecretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs, Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Smemy—S. 8, Seen, Sa i 
Sgconp District: ; Court, Louisville, Ky. Noswusmer aevesors 
President—J. L. Foust, Owensboro, Ry. Upren Cumsertanp District: e 
SS Hammack, Morgan- President—W. M. Slusher, Pineville, President—Charles Paynter, Brooks 
eid, Ky. Ky. ville, Ky. 
. Kentuck: 
Tap Disraicr: — M. Wilson, Bachoursii> Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ. Presid 
President—Robert Piper, Russellville. Mrpte Cumsratann Distarcr: ence, Ky. — 
Pn M. Willey, 1346 Chest President—W. G. Kirtley, Minerva, Ky. D 7 Oak 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. Secretary—Homer E, Losey, West 4 meeeces Kentuck 
Somerset, Ky. President—F. W. Hood, Georgetown, Presid 
Fourts Distaicr: Urrer Kentucky River Disraicr: Ky. Ky. 
President—D. B. Lutz, Rockport, Ky. President—R. M. VanHorne, Jackson, Secret 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabetb- y. Secretary—B. B. Jaggers, Freakin, Hig! 
town, Ky. Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. Ky. er 
Testa: 
K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS see 
DePaRTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: DEPARTMENT oF SEconpary ScHooL - 
. . PRINCIPALS : Kentuck 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. President—Dr. Server, University of Presid 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. President— No denort of I 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- tec P Secret 
ville, Ky. fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. Teck 
*(See next page) Visual I 
DrrarTMENt or ELeMentary EpycaTion : Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: ss 
Prestions— . DEPARTMENT OF Fine Arts: 
President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- Secretary— No report Muite Gocton: 
cah, Ky. 
President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 42 
Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, Conference of Mathematics Teachers: Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. K.E.A 
Ky. President—Miss_ Elizabeth Ragland, Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- of Education, Louisville, Ky. pee te 
DerarTMENT or Seconparny Epucation: ingen, Ky. si 
Secretary—N t : i 
President—F. I. Satterlee, Campbell oe Art Section: — : 
A Sete, Mie. Conference of Science Teachers: President—Frederic P. Giles, Easter 
s Mi th Wallis, L ‘ State Teachers College, Richmond, Mrs, Jar 
righ scasiediy% ait Elizabe adeiaedl President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro Ky. Danvil 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. L Diecks, 611 
ton, Ky. Secretary—Miss ucy iecks, LAC 
° Secretary—Not chosen. Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 
' . | wen 
Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: Teachers of Speech: DEPARTMENT OF Vocational Epucation Teach 
President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western Tr Ew. s 
ity High School, Lexi . : State Teachers College, Bowling President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade = 
oe ee sti nas, By. Green, Ky. School, Louisville, Ky. Ris Lo 
Secretery—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, Secretary—Mise Lucille McCurdy, 2623 
High School, Louisville, Ky. y: Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. Paduc 
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Agricultural Education : 


President— 


No report 
Secretary—. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 


President—S. G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 

Guidance: 

President—\_ No report 

Secretary-. 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Miss Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 

President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 

Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 

President—Fred L. Edwards, Center, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


Visual Education Association: 
— L. Tiller, Cloverport, 
y: 


Thomas, 


K. E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, 
Frankfort  .......-...........January 1, 1948 
Dr. Otis Amis, Union College, 
Barbourville, Ky................ June 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville acsseseeeeeeee UNC 30, 1947 


J, A. Caywood, Covington...June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 








C. mn. rariey, rixevie.......... June 30, 1947 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 
2623 Washington St. 
i eS June 80, 1946 


December, 


DeparRTMENT oF HicHer Epucation: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 
President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Carl Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President—Not yet chosen. 


Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
— of Kentucky, Lexington, 
y. 
Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 


President— 


No report 
Secretary— P 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Library Group Conference: 





Secretary— 

Conf. of Attend Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mre. Erleen J. Rogers, 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 


School Board Members Association: 
President—A, B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


International Relations Section: 
President— No report 
Secretary— 

Kentucky Association of Deans of 

omen: 
President—Miss Anna B. Peck, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Eunice Wingo, Eastern 
_ Teachers College, Richmond, 
ye 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


Maurice F. Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington...June 30, 1947 


Ted Sanford, 


Henderson  ..........0++- June 30, 1945 





James T. Alton, President 

W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 

Boarp or Trustezs or Tgacuers’ Retins- 
MENT SysTEM: 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 
Lexi 


June 30, 1946 





L. C. Curry, 
Bowling Green ............ June 30, 1948 


Nineteen Forty-four 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 
Association : 


President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 


President—Miss Sallie Adams Robin- 
son, Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


To be elected in November 
Kentucky A iation of Chemistry 
Teachers: 


President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 

*DEPARTMENT oF CLassnoom TEACHERS: 

(Affiliation pending) 

President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Mary E, Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 





Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
President-\__ No report 

Secretary— 


Kentucky Council of Special Education: 


+ No report 

Secretary—. 

Kentucky Business Education Associa- 

tion: 

President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, Uni ity of K ky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 








Industrial Arts: 


President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 


Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Edward L. Cawood, Harlan.June 30, 1947 


Hon, John Fred Williams, 
Frankfort ............---..-..January 1, 1948 


Hon, Eldon S. Dummit, At- 
torney General, Frank- 
fort January 1, 1948 





Hon. T. W. Vinson, State 
Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1948 


Morton Walker, du Pont 
Manual, Louisville.............June 30, 1945 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive 
Secretary, Frankfort 
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Our Schoolmaster Presidents 


(Continued from Page 45) 
William McKinley 
William McKinley grew up near the 
town of Poland, Ohio. He attended the 
local schools and at the age of sixteen 
entered Alleghany College, Meadville, 
Pa. After his graduation he returned to 
his native state to become a teacher. His 
first school was taught in the Kerr Dis- 
_ trict near Poland, O. He had fifty pupils 
distributed among all the elementary 
grades. For this year’s teaching he re- 
ceived the princely sum of twenty-five 
dollars a month. While teaching he heard 
of the firing on Fort Sumpter. The news 
electrified the young teacher and he left 
the schoolroom to become a soldier. 
William H. Taft 
President Taft is another whose teach- 
ing experience did not begin until after 
his term as President was over. After he 
left the White House he became Profes- 
sor of Law at Yale University and con- 
tinued teaching there until he became 
Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 
Woodrow Wilson 
Woodrow Wilson is another President 
whose chief life work was that of teacher. 
After graduating from Princeton he be- 
came a teacher of history at Bryn Mawr 
and later at Wesleyan. Then he was 
called to Princeton University first as a 
professor and later as President. He con- 
tinued teaching and writing history un- 
til 1910 when he was elected Governor 
of New Jersey. His liberalism and un- 
doubted ability as a reform governor 
made him an ideal candidate for Presi- 
dent. Woodrow Wilson made many con- 
tributions to his country’s welfare as 
teacher, writer and prophet of world co- 
operation. 
Warren G. Harding 


Harding grew up in a small town in 
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Ohio. After he graduated from Central 
College at Iberia, Ohio the first work that 
he did was to teach a rural school about 
a mile and a half outside of Marion, 
Ohio. Like many another young man, 
Harding took up teaching because it was 
the first thing that presented itself to him, 
Mr. Harding afterward remarked that he 
enjoyed teaching and profited from it but 
that it was the hardest work that he ever 
did. 
Jefferson, Wm. H. Harrison 
and Hoover 

While Thomas Jefferson never taught 
school one of the most important contri- 
butions of his hfe was in founding the 
University of Virginia. He himself con. 
sidered it his greatest work. The Univer. 
sity of Virginia was the first truly liberal 
institution of learning in America. And 
it was due to Jefferson that this was true. 

William H. Harrison did for the mid- 
dle west what Jefferson did for the east. 
He was instrumental in founding Vin- 
cennes University which later developed 
into the University of Indiana. 

The educational work of Herbert Hoo- 
ver is too well known to need much com- 
ment. After graduating from Stanford 
he became a noted mining engineer. Af- 
ter the beginning of the World War he 
became the most noted philanthropist in 
history by his relief work among the war 
stricken peoples of Europe. But while 
working there he gathered together every 
book, pamphlet, document and other in- 
formation pertaining to the war that he 
could find. This began the Hoover War 
Memorial Library which was added to 
Stanford University. It is the most com- 
plete of its kind in the world. Since his 
retirement from the Presidency Mr. 
Hoover has made his home on the cam- 
pus at Stanford and continues to serve 
that University as trustee and in many 
other ways. 
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Have a Coca-Cola=Merry Christmas 


QQ? a AP Sy 





... adding refreshment to holiday cheer 


The spirit of good will rules the Christmas season. 
It’s a time to get together with friends and family... 
a time when all we mean by Jome in its graciousness 
and friendliness is at its peak. In such an atmosphere 
Coca-Cola belongs, ice-cold and sparkling with life. 
There’s a whole story of hospitality in the three words 


Have a “Coke’,—three words that express a friendly 






spirit the whole year ’round. Yes, Coca-Cola and the 
It’s natural for popular names 
pause that refreshes are everyday symbols of a way of to acquire friendly abbrevia 


tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ‘*Coke”’ 


living that takes friendliness for granted. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 











































“Hard Jimes 


we hope. 
But if they do, the University of Kentucky will be ready. 


[ts newly established Department of Social Work offers training in dealing with 
problems of 


Rehabilitation and Guidance of returning war veterans 
Persenal and Family Maladjustments 

Phe Sick and Handicapped 

Child Welfare 

Phe Blind, Aged, and Needy. 


Introductory and orientation courses in the fields and function of social work are 
also offered for students in other fields who are interested in the progress of Ken 
tucky’s welfare agencies. 





Winter Quarter Dates 


Freshmen and new students 


report Jan. 2 






All students register Jan. 





Last date upon which a 





























student may enter an or- 


ganized class Jan. 10 


For further information as well as a copy of the new picture book address 
The Registrar 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON 

























